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AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC 
ENERGY AGENCY 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1959 


Coneress OF THE UNITED StraTEs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGREEMENTS FOR 
CoorERATION, JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., in room P-63, 
the Capitol, Hon. John 0. Pastore (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 


Present: Senators Pastore, Anderson (chairman of the full com- 
mittee), and Dworshak. 


Representatives Durham (vice chairman), Price, Aspinall, Bates, 
and Westland. 

Present also: James T. Ramey, executive director; David R. Toll, 
staff counsel, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Senator Pasrore. The hearing will please come to order. 

The Subcommittee on Agreements for Cooperation is meeting this 
afternoon to hold a public hearing on the proposed agreement for 
cooperation between the United States and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. Three years ago Congress enacted the International 
Atomic Energy Agency Participant Act, Public Law 85-177, and it 
was my privilege, along with other members of the Joint Committee, 
to be present in Vienna as a U.S, delegate and to witness creation of 
the Agency and to attend its first meeting on October 1, 1957. 

During the hearing today, the subcommittee hopes to receive testi- 
mony from representatives of the Department of State and the Atomic 
Energy Commission on the status, the prospects, the future plans of 
the Agency. In addition, the witnesses will testify concerning the 
details of the proposed agreement, and the terms and conditions under 
which the United States will deal with the Agency 

Without objection, a copy of the proposed agreement, and copies of 
pertinent correspondence from the AEC, and from the President, will 
be inserted in the record at this point: ? 


2 Also included a . Sep to this record are copies of the following: 


Appendix 1: articipation in the International Atomic Energy Agency,” report 
by the President a Congress for the year 1958 

Appendix 2: Excerpt from “Annual Report of the Board of Governors to the General 
Conference,” report of the cae Atomic Energy Agency covering the period from 
July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


AGREEMENT FOR Co-OPERATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


The United States of America and the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
Desiring to set forth areas of co-operation in the peaceful application of atomic 
energy including the basis on which special nuclear material, source material 
and reactor material will be made available by the United States to the Agency 
for use in Agency activities: 
Agree as follows: 
ARTICLE I 


For purposes of this Agreement: 

(a) “Agency” means the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

(b) “United States” means the Government of the United States of America, 
or any agency of the United States Government acting on behalf of the United 
States. 

(c) “Parties” mean the United States and the Agency. “Party” means one 
of the above-mentioned “Parties”. 

(d) “Agency Statute” means the Statute of the Agency as amended from 
time to time. 

(e) “Person” means (1) any individual, corporation, partnership, firm, asso- 
ciation, trust, estate, public or private institution, group, government agency 
and (2) any legal successor, representative, agent or agency of the foregoing. 

(f) “Reactor material’ means any material, other than special nuclear ma- 
terial or source material, of especial importance or desirability for use in reactors 
or in research thereon. 

(g) “Source material” means (1) uranium, thorium, or any other material 
determined by mutual agreement of the United States and the Agency to be 
source material; (2) any of the foregoing in the form of metal, alloy, chemical 
compound, or concentrate; or (3) ores containing one or more of the foregoing 
materials, in such concentration as may be determined from time to time by 
mutual agreement. 

(h) “Special nuclear material” means plutonium-239, uranium-233, uranium 
enriched in the isotopes 235 or 233, any material containing one or more of the 
foregoing, now specified as “special fissionable material” in subparagraph 1, 
Article XX of the Agency Statute, and any other material determined by mu- 
tual agreement of the United States and the Agency to be special nuclear 
material. “Special nuclear material” does not include “Reactor material’ or 
“Source material’. 

(i) “Agency activity” means any activity set up by the Agency or any Mem- 
ber or group of Members thereof under the aegis of the Agency or conducted 
with the assistance of the Agency for research or development or practical ap- 
plication of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 


ARTICLE II 


A. The United States will make available to the Agency pursuant to the 
Agency Statute, as set forth in paragraph B of this Article, for use in Agency 
activities 5,000 kilogrammes of contained uranium-235 together with the amounts 
of special nuclear material which will match in amount the sum of all quan- 
tities of special nuclear material made available by all other Members of the 
Agency prior to 1 July 1960. The United States will also, from time to time, 
make available to the Agency such additional quantities of special nuclear mate- 
rials, including contained uranium-235, as may be authorized by the United 
States. The uranium supplied hereunder may be enriched up to 20 per cent 
in the isotope uranium-235 provided, however, that the parties may agree to a 
higher enrichment with respect to uranium to be used in research reactors, 
material testing reactors or for research purposes. 

B. The United States undertakes to make special nuclear material available 
to the Agency at the United States Atomic Energy Commission’s published 
charges applicable to the domestic United States distribution of such material 
in effect at the time, it being understood that the foregoing shall not affect the 
existence of the Commission’s authority to assist and encourage research on 
peaceful uses or for medical therapy by making such material available to the 
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Agency without charge during any calendar year in a quantity which at the 
time of transfer does not exceed in value US $50,000. 

C. The special nuclear material made available to the Agency pursuant to 
the Agency Statute will be used or pursuant to the Agency’s direction and in its 
behalf distributed by the Agency in accordance with the Statute of the Agency 
and rules and regulations made pursuant thereto. The United States will re- 
tain such material until needed by the Agency. When requested by the Agency, 
the United States will deliver such material to the Agency or pursuant to the 
Agency’s direction and in its behalf to a Member or a group of Members desig- 
nated by the Agency. The parties shall agree on the compensation for such 
material, its form and composition, delivery schedule and related matters. 

D. The United States will assist the Agency in obtaining source material 
and reactor materials from persons under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
if the Agency wishes. If no commercial sources are available to the Agency 
on reasonable terms, the United States may make such material available to 
the Agency. Such material made available to the Agency will be used or pur- 
suant to the Agency’s direction and in its behalf distributed by the Agency 
in accordance with the Statute of the Agency and rules and regulations made 
pursuant thereto. The United States, when requested by the Agency, will 
deliver such material to the Agency or pursuant to the Agency’s direction and 
in is behalf to a Member or group of Members designated by the Agency. The 
parties shall agree on the compensation for such material, its form and com- 
position, delivery schedule and related matters. 

B®. The United States will accept the return of source and special nuclear ma- 
terial made available pursuant to this Agreement for re-processing on terms and 
conditions to be agreed, and will, unless the parties agree otherwise, return to 
the Agency either the amount of source and special nuclear material recovered 
therefrom or an equivalent amount of source and special nuclear material re- 
coverable therefrom. 

F. The United States may, at the request of the Agency, and subject to the 
laws of the United States and to the Agency Statute, purchase, for use solely 
in the peaceful application of atomic energy, special nuclear material recovered 
or produced from special nuclear material and source material as a result of 
Agency activities, at such prices and on such other terms and conditions as may 
be agreed. 

ARTICLE III 


The application or use of any material, equipment or facilities, or use of any 
information (including design drawings and specifications), made available by 
the United States shall be the responsibility of the Agency, or of any Member 
of the Agency to which the Agency shall transfer such material, equipment, fa- 
cilities, or information, in accordance with the Agency Statute, and the United 
States does not warrant the suitability of such information, material, equipment 
or facilities, for any particular use or application except to the extent the parties 
may otherwise specifically agree. All agreements for the lease of any special 
nuclear material, source material or reactor material pursuant to this Agreement 
shall include a mutually acceptable provision relieving the lessor of liability 
arising out of or in connexion with material after delivery. 


ARTICLE IV 


The United States undertakes that subject to the applicable laws, regulations 
and license requirements of the United States, persons under the jurisdiction of 
the United States will be permitted to make arrangements to transfer and export 
material, equipment or facilities, and to perform services in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy for the Agency, or upon request of the Agency, for a Member or 
group of Members of the Agency, or for a person under the jurisdiction of such 
Member in connexion with an Agency activity with which such Member is 
associated. 

ARTICLE V 


The Agency guarantees, to the full extent of its statutory powers, that: 

(a) The safeguards set forth in the Agency Statute shall be maintained and 
implemented as provided in the Agency Statute with respect to material, equip- 
ment or facilities, made available by the United States or persons under its juris- 
diction for use in Agency activities. 
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(b) No material, equipment or facilities, transferred pursuant to this Agree- 
ment will be used for atomic weapons or for research on or for development of 
atomic weapons or for any other military purposes. 

(c) Material, equipment or facilities, used, transferred or re-transferred pur- 
suant to this Agreement shall be used or transferred only in accordance with the 
Agency Statute and this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VI 


This Agreement shall enter into force on the day on which each Party to this 
Agreement shall have received from the other Party written notification that it 
has complied with all requirements for the entry into force of such Agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of twenty years. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned representatives have signed this Agree- 
ment pursuant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Vienna, in duplicate, this 11th day of May, 1959. 

For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 

Harrop C. VEDELER. 

For THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY : 

STERLING COLE. 

Certified to be a true copy. 

ELEANOR C. MCDOWELL, 
Office of the Legal Adviser, Department of State. 





U.S. Atomic ENERGY CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1959. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy Commission recommends that you 
approve the enclosed proposed agreement entitled “Agreement for Cooperation 
between the International Atomic Energy Agency and the United States of 
America,” and authorize its execution. The Department of State supports the 
Commission’s recommendation. 

The agreement has been negotiated by the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of State pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and is, in the opinion of the Commission, an important and desirable step in 
advancing the development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy in accordance 
with the policy which you have established. 

The agreement is especially noteworthy in that it will provide the basis for 
the transfer of special nuclear materials to the Agency in accordance with your 
offer of October 26, 1956. In addition the agreement sets forth a number of areas 
of cooperation between the United States and the Agency in the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, including the transfer of source material and the application or 
use of equipment, facilities, or information. 

The United States agrees to make available to the Agency 5,000 kilograms of 
contained uranium 2385 together with amounts which will match the sum of all 
quantities made available by all other member states prior to July 1, 1960, and 
such additional quantities as may be authorized by the United States. Special 
nuclear material will be made available at the Commission’s published charges 
applicable to domestic distribution. The United States will assist the Agency in 
obtaining source material from persons under U.S. jurisdiction, and if no com- 
mercial sources are available on reasonable terms, the United States may make 
such material available to the Agency. 

The United States undertakes to accept the return of source and special 
nuclear material made available pursuant to this agreement for reprocessing. 
At the Agency’s request, the United States may purchase special nuclear ma- 
terial recovered or produced from special nuclear and source material as a result 
of Agency activities. 

Provision is made for the transfer and export of equipment and facilities, sub- 
ject to the applicable laws, regulations, and license requirements of the United 
States, as well as for the performance of services for the Agency. 

The United States does not warrant the suitability of any material, equipment, 
facilities, or information for any particular use or application. All leases of spe- 
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cial nuclear, source, or reactor material made pursuant to this agreement shall 
include a mutually acceptable provision relieving the lessor of liability in con- 
nection with material after delivery. No restricted data will be communicated 
under this agreement, and all the guarantees prescribed in the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, are contained therein. 

Following your approval and subject to the authorization requested, the agree- 
ment will be formally executed by the appropriate authorities of the Government 
of the United States of America, represented by the U.S. representative (or acting 
U.S. representative) to the International Atomic Energy Agency, and the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. In compliance with section 123c of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the agreement will then be placed before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Respectfully, 
JounN A. McCone, Chairman. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 


Washington, May 2, 1959. 
Hon. JoHn A. McCone, 


Chairman, Atomic Energy Comission, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under the date of May 1, 1959, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission recommended that I approve the proposed agreement entitled “‘Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Between the International Atomic Energy Agency and the 
United States of America,” and authorize its execution. 

The agreement, which was negotiated pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and which, in the opinion of the Commission, is an important 
and desirable step in advancing the development of the peaceful uses of Atomic 
energy, has been reviewed. The agreement sets forth a number of areas of co- 
operation between the United States and the Agency, including the transfer of 
special nuclear and source material, and the application or use of equipment, 
facilities, or information. 

The United States agrees to make available to the Agency, at the Commis- 
sion’s published charges applicable to domestic distribution, 5,000 kilograms of 
contained uranium 235 together with amounts which will match the sum of all 
quantities made available by all other member states prior to July 1, 1960, 
and such additional quantities as may be authorized by the United States. The 
United States undertakes to assist the Agency in obtaining source material from 
persons under U.S. jurisdiction, and to accept for reprocessing both special 
nuclear and source material made available under this agreement. At the 
Agency’s request, the United States may purchase special nuclear material re 
covered or produced as a result of Agency activities. 

Provision is made for the transfer and export of equipment and facilities, 
subject to the applicable laws, regulations, and license requirements of the 
United States, as well as for the performance of services for the Agency. The 
United States does not warrant the suitability of any material, equipment, 
facilities, or information for any particular use or application. All leases of 
special nuclear, source, or reactor material made pursuant to this agreement 
shall include a mutually acceptable provision relieving the lessor of liability 
in connection with material after delivery. 

No restricted data will be communicated under this agreement, and all guar- 
antees prescribed in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, are contained 
therein. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and upon the recommendation of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
I hereby 

(1) Determine that the performance of the proposed agreement will pro- 
mote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense 
and security of the United States; and 

(2) Approve the proposed Agreement for Cooperation Between the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency and the United States of America en- 
closed with your letter of May 1, 1959; and 

(3) Authorize the execution of the proposed agreement for the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America by the U.S. representative (or acting 
U.S. representative) to the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
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It is my hope that this Agreement will lead to further cooperation between 
the United States and the International Atomic Energy Agency in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

Sincerely, 


DwicutT D. EISENHOWER. 


U.S. Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 


Washington, D.C., May 27, 1959. 
Hon. CLInTon P. ANDERSON, 


Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Congress of the United States. 


DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: Pursuant to section 1238e of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, there is submitted with this letter— 

1. An executed Agreement for Cooperation Between the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and the United States of America; 

2. A letter dated May 1, 1959, from the Commission to the President 

recommending approval of the agreement; and 

3. A letter dated May 2, 1959, from the President to the Commission 
containing his determination that it will promote and will not constitute 
an unreasonable risk to the common defense and security, approving the 
agreement, and authorizing its execution. 

This agreement is especially noteworthy in that it will make it possible for 
the Agency to draw on the uranium 235 pledged to the Agency by President 
Eisenhower at the conference which approved the IAEA statute at United 
Nations Headquarters in 1956. 

The United States has agreed to make available 5,000 kilograms of uranium 
235 together with the amounts to match the total amount of special nuclear 
materials made available by other members of the Agency prior to July 1, 1960. 
As the Government of the U.S.S.R. has agreed to make available 50 kilograms 
of uranium 235 and the Government of the United Kingdom has agreed to sup- 
ply 20 kilograms, the total amount of uranium 235 now transferable by the 
United States to the Agency is 5,070 kilograms. 

The special nuclear materials covered by this agreement will be furnished 
by the United States at not less than the Commission’s published charges appli- 
eable to the domestic distribution of such material. However, special nuclear 
material worth up to $50,000 may be made available without charge during any 
calendar year for research on peaceful uses or for medical therapy. 

The United States also agrees to assist the Agency in obtaining source ma- 
terial from persons under US. jurisdiction, and if no commercial sources are 
available on reasonable terms, the United States may make such material 
available to the Agency on agreed terms. 

The United States undertakes to accept for reprocessing the return of both 
special nuclear and source material made available pursuant to this agreement. 
At the Agency’s request, the United States may purchase special nuclear ma- 
terial recovered or produced from special nuclear and source material as a 
result of Agency activities. 

Provision is made for the transfer and export of equipment and facilities, 
subject to the applicable laws, regulations, and license requirements of the 
United States, as well as for the performance of services for the Agency by 
persons under the jurisdiction of the United States. All leases of special nu- 
clear, source, or reactor material made pursuant to this agreement shall include 
a mutually acceptable provision relieving the lessor of liability in connection 
with the material after delivery. 

All the guarantees prescribed in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
are contained therein. No restricted data will be communicated under this 
agreement. 

The agreement will enter into force when the parties have exchanged notifi- 
cations that their respective statutory and constitutional requirements have 
been fulfilled and will remain in force for a period of 20 years. 

Sincerely yours, 


JoHN A. McCone, Chairman. 


Senator Pastore. Our first witness this afternoon will be Mr. Walter 
N. Walmsley, representing the Department of State. 
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We are glad to have you here this afternoon, Mr. Walmsley. 
You may proceed in any manner you please. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER N. WALMSLEY, DEPUTY ASSISTANT TO 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS; ACCOMPANIED BY CHADWICK JOHNSON, OFFICE OF 
SPECIAL ASSISTANCE FOR DISARMAMENT AND ATOMIC ENERGY, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Watmstry. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement I would 
like to make with respect to this proposed agreement. 

Senator Pastore. You may proceed. 

Mr. Watmstey. Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity to re- 
affirm the importance that the Department of State attaches to the 
continuing steady growth in the program and activities of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

Although the Agency is still in its initial phase, it has begun to play 
a role in furthering the peaceful uses of atomic energy, particularly 
in assisting the less developed countries in bringing the benefits to be 
gained from this new field to their peoples. 

The Agency has thus taken the first steps to fulfill the high hopes 
expressed by President Eisenhower in 1953 when he first proposed its 
establishment. It was anticipated that the Agency would become a 
supplier of fissionable materials to the less developed countries under 
appropriate safeguards and health and safety regulations. To this 
end, as you know, the President in 1956 offered to provide certain 
quantities of fissionable materials to the Agency. The agreement for 
cooperation before you marks the formal implementation of that offer. 

The major significance of this agreement, as we see it, is that it will 
enable the Agency actually to become a supplier of fissionable mate- 
rials as envisaged by the President and as provided in its statute. 
Moreover, this agreement establishes appropriate arrangements under 
which the United States may furnish fissionable materials up to 
the amount offered by the President, as well as additional materials 
and assistance to the Agency. This agreement has further importance 
in that it will add another channel through which the United States 
will be able to assist less developed countries in the improvement of 
their economies and standards of living. Finally, it provides another 
useful mechanism for helping our country in meeting the increasingly 
complex economic, technical, and social problems inherent in the fast- 
changing world in which we live. 

That, Mr. Chairman, ends my formal statement. If there are any 
questions, I shall be glad to answer them. 

Senator ANperson. Would you think that the International Agency 
is moving ahead—doing the job that it is supposed to do? 

Mr. Wats ey. I think it is making a start, Mr. Senator. I think 
all new organizations, both national and international, have a shorter 
or longer period of organization, but I do feel that it is now well 
launched toward fulfilling the mission that was intended for it. 

Senator Anperson. Is your function in the Department of State to 
keep track of international organizations such as IAEA ? 
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Mr. Wautmstey. My Bureau’s function, Senator Anderson, is that 
of following and coordinating the relationship of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the several agencies in their relationships with international 
agencies, including the Atomic Energy Agency. 

Senator ANperson. That is what I mean. You are generally famil- 
iar with the work of the International Agency ? 

Mr. Watmstey. In nontechnical fields; yes. 

Senator Anperson. Are you familiar with Mr. Cole’s speech which 
he made over here on March 9, 1959, before the Ninth Annual Con- 
ference of the American Association for United Nations? 

Mr. Wavmstey. I read an advance copy—an advance draft of his 
speech. 

Senator AnpErson. Was it the policy for the State Department to 
approve the draft ? 

Mr. Waumstey. It was not intended to be approved by the State 
Department. As a matter of courtesy, he supplied a copy. 

Senator ANpEeRsON. Did you object to it ? 

Mr. Watmstey. I was not particularly asked to approve or disap- 
prove, since my chief, Mr. Wilcox, was in the office at the time. 

Senator Anperson. Did Mr. Wilcox object to it? 

Mr. Waumstey. I think he neither objected nor approved it, sir. 
I do not think it is his function to approve it. 

Senator Anprerson. Did he have it in advance, also? 

Mr. Wats ey. I believe he had a draft of it. 

Senator Anperson. I am pretty sure he did. And he saw nothing 
that he objected to? 

Mr. Watmstey. I cannot speak personally in his behalf, sir, but I 
do rfot think it was up to him to approve or disapprove it. I think 
it was a courtesy that Mr. Cole extended to him. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Cole asked three policy questions. First: 

Shall the atomie energy contribution, of the technologically advanced and ma- 
terially endowed nations to other countries in the world, be given and applied 
through truly international channels; or shall we continue to channel such aid 
through networks of bilateral agreements for selective nation-to-nation exchange 
without benefit of the balance wheel of international considerations? 

Are we not now engaged in some more bilaterals? 

Mr. Watmstey. We are engaged in bilaterals, but I will have to 
refer to one of my assistants. 

Senator Anprerson. We have been having them right along, with 
Greece, Turkey, West Germany, England, France, and so forth. 

Mr. Warmstey. I am not familiar with what bilaterals are being 
negotiated now or recently, but certainly there are many bilaterals 
in effect. 

Senator Anperson. You are at this international organization desk 
and you do not know that there is now before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy a whole sheaf of these bilaterals? 

Mr. Watmstey. I do not mean to correct my statement. I just 
want to emphasize that our responsibilities in the multilateral area 
and the bilaterals are not within my jurisdiction, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Cole I do not think had too much to say 
about whether they were for peaceful means or military means. He 
is talking about a network of bilateral agreements which he thought 
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were bad, which were going to tear down the international organiza- 
tion if we made these bilateral agreements. 

My question is: Are we still making bilateral agreements ? 

Mr. Watmstry. May I request Mr. ~ Johnson to Teply ? 

Senator AnpEerson. Did we not make one with Panama? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator ANperson. Why does he not know about that? 

Mr. Jounson. It is true, as Mr. Walmsley said, that his Bureau in 
the Department is not primarily responsible for the carrying out of 
the bilateral activities in the field of atomic energy. 

Senator ANpERson. I thought he was. 

Which Bureau is it? What Bureau does have it? 

Mr. Jonnson. The pr imary responsibility for it is in the Office of 
the Special Assistant to the Secretary for Disarmament and Atomic 
Energy. 

Senator Anperson. Does Panama come under “Disarmament” ? 

Mr. Jounson. In the Office of the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Disarmament and Atomic Energy—that is Mr. Farley’s Office. 

Senator Anprrson. Why is not Mr. Farley testifying, then? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Farley is in Geneva. 

Senator Anperson. I understand that; but nothing is happening 
over there. They are in recess. 

Mr. Jounson. I am from his office. I will say this, Mr. Senator, 
that we endeavor to coordinate our activities in the bilateral area with 
our activities in the multilateral sphere; that is quite sure. 

Senator ANperson. Mr. Cole says they are contradictory. How do 
you correlate things that are contradictory? Mr. Cole says it was 
an international organization set up and we are wrecking it by bi- 
laterals, and the bilaterals usually come to us. How do you call that 
correlation ? 

Mr. Jounson. Countries have been in the practice of coming to the 
United States for assistance directly on a bilateral basis. That was 
started back in 1955. 

Senator Anperson. They will keep on coming. Is that not why 
the international organization has ceased to function? Has there 
been 67 h happen over there except payroll thus far? 

Mr. Jonnson. I would say that is not the case. The agency is em- 
barked on its program. 

Senator Pastore. Why do you not sit up in front there and talk into 
the microphone. 

Mr. Jounson. When we get requests from countries to enter into 
bilateral agreements, we acknowledge those requests and we attempt to 
accommodate them. We cannot very well spurn the approaches of 
other countries when they come to us seeking bilateral agreements. 
So that, whereas we continue to enter into them when we are re- 
quested, I think it is fair to say that it is not our policy to push, so to 
speak, bilateral agreements at the present time. 

On the contrary, we attempt wherever possible to direct other coun- 
tries to and through the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

That, I think, is a statement of our policy and I stand by that. 

Senator Anperson. Again quoting Mr. Cole: 

And the second and considerably more pressing policy question is this: Shall 
the peacetime production and utilization of nuclear materials around the world 
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be carried out under international codes and standards for health and safety, 
or shall we permit the peaceful exploitation of atomic energy under varying, 
perhaps conflicting, and certainly confusing, and only partially effective, na- 
tionally imposed standards for health and safety. 

Now, you recall that recently we had a national committee that 
dropped the standards at the same time the international organiza- 
tion was raising standards for health and safety. 

In the language of Mr. Cole, is that a good thing for the Interna- 
tional Agency or a bad thing? 

Mr. Jonnson. I, of course, believe it is a generally good thing for 
the International Atomic Energy to establish rigid standards of 
health and safety for possible adoption by other countries with which 
the agency works. 

Senator Anprrson. For adoption by other countries. Why not 
for adoption by the principal country that started it, the United 
States?) We went just the other way, did we not? 

Mr. Jounson. Being a member of the Department of State I believe 
that I cannot fully answer your question on this matter of health and 
safety. 

Senator ANpErson. Well, I will ask Mr. Vance that question later. 

Finally he asks this question: 

Shall the nations seek in unison to establish and maintain uniform, practical 
rules to prevent the diversion to military purpose of nuclear materials supplied 
for peaceful use, or, shall we dangerously and foolishly let any and all supply- 
ing countries of such nuclear materials make their own rules and apply them 
as they deem desirable under unpredictable conditions of international com- 
petition? 

That is Mr. Cole’s final question as Director General of this Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

Would you say that this country for, existing military reasons, 
now is proposing to do what Mr. Cole said? Are we dangerously and 
foolishly letting any and all supplying countries of such nuclear 
materials make their own rules? 

Mr. Jounson. I would say “No” in answer to that because it is my 
understanding that the arrangements under which we permit the 
transfer abroad of dangerous materials are carefully worked out and 
considered so that we are satisfied. 

Senator Anperson. By the international organization ? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 

Senator Anperson. By ourselves. That is what Mr. Cole was talk- 
ing about, that we go ahead by ourselves. Would it not be better for 
the International Agency if we quit that ? 

Mr. JoHnson. We go ahead by ourselves until the International 
Atomic Energy Agency has established its own system for attempting 
to insure this safety which we all desire around the world for these 
materials. 

Senator Anprrson. Has it done anything toward establishing its 
own system thus far? 

Mr. Watmstery. Mr. Senator, the Board of Governors of the Agency 
meeting now in Vienna is considering a first draft of safeguard reg- 
ulations. That first draft will be subjected to further refinement in 
accordance with their comments by the Secretariat between now and 
the next Board meeting. 
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Senator Anperson. Does that first draft of safety have anything to 
do with supplying nuclear materials to other parts of the world? 

Mr. Wats ey. It is to provide the safeguards’ systems under which 
the safeguards and bilaterals could eventually be transferred to the 
Agency. Provision is made, as I understand it, in negotiating bilateral 
arrangements, for applying an international system of safeguards 
when they are set up. 

Senator Anprrson. I did not follow that. What about bilateral ar- 
rangements ¢ 

Mr. JoHnson. With the establishment of a viable system, shall we 
say, of international safeguards by the International Atomic Ener 
Agency, there will be then an inducement on the part of bilaterally 
cooperating parties to transfer this particular safeguard function 


of their bilateral arrangements to the Agency for the Agency to 
administer. 


Senator Anperson. You really think so? 

Do you think, for instance, that France, which is dealing bilaterally 
with the United States, will want to go to the International Agency 
with Russia looking over its shoulder every 5 minutes? 

Mr. Jonson. There are countries that may not be disposed at this 
time to look with particular favor upon this but there are many other 
countries who feel that this is the answer in the long run to the 
danger which confronts us. 

Senator Anperson. Could you name one of them, because Britain 
does not seem to think it is wise to deal with the International Agency 
if it can deal with the United States directly. West Germany does 
not seem to think so. 

Mr. Jounson. Japan is very interested in the possibility of trans- 
ferring this function to the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and has so expressed formally in open session at a meeting of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency last fall. 

We understand that there are other countries, Canada, Great 
Britain. 

Senator Anperson. What is that? You mentioned Great Britain. 
I thought we had a bilateral with these countries right now, both 
Canada and Great Britain. 

Mr. Jonnson. We do have bilateral arrangements of long standing. 

Senator Anperson. Are they going to work through the Agency 
or these bilaterals? 

Mr. Jounson. These bilaterals are outstanding ones that came into 
being some considerable time ago. 

Senator Anperson. Are they not just in front of us now? 

Mr. Jounson. There are recent amendments and agreements in the 
field principally, as I understand, of military cooperation at the 
moment. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency is concerned chiefly with 
the civil use of atomic energy. 

Senator Pastore. Any further questions? 

Senator Dworsuak. I did not hear all of the testimony, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Of course, I recall I doubted at the time the International Atomic 
Energy Agency was set up primarily because I believed that greater 
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progress could be made through the bilateral approach. I am wonder- 
ing ‘if that has had ill effect upon the successful operations of the In- 
ternational Agency ? 

Mr. Watms.ey. There certainly has been a great deal of debate in- 
side of Government and outside of Government over the respective 
merits. 

Senator Dworsuak. Will you speak a little louder ? 

Mr. Watmstey. There « ertainly has been a great deal of debate and 
discussion both inside of Government and outside of Government over 
the respective merits of bilateral and multilateral cooperation in the 
peaceful uses. When the proposal was first put forth for a multilateral 
organization, I think it was felt that that would help get around the 
logjam on disarmament. In the meantime, it took some 31% years to 
bring the Agency into existence. 

The situation did not remain static and we did enter into a number 
of international agreements on a bilateral basis. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are we continuing to increase the number of 
bilateral agreements that we have ? 

Mr. Wacms ey. I have to defer once more to Mr. Johnson on that 
question, sir. 

Senator DworsHaK. How many do we have all together? 

Mr. Jounson. We have on the order of about 47 or 48 bilateral 
agreements for cooperation. Where countries come to us to seek 
amendments, shall we s: ay, to the existing agreements in order to obtain 
the authority to get additional amounts of special nuclear material, 
then we will negotiate such an amendment with these countries. 

We are not actively soliciting requests from these countries at this 
time. 

Senator DworsHax. Does the United States cooperate in meeting 
such requests even if the consummation of that proposal interferes 
with and minimizes the success of the International Agency in han- 
dling comparable problems? 

Mr. Wacmstery. I think we have to balance the advantages and dis- 
advantages in these instances but I do not think that we are con- 
sciously or purposely placing obstacles in the development of Interna- 
tional Agency’s responsibilities. 

Senator Dworsu AK. Take a specific case wherein some country re- 
quests the expansion of a bilateral agreement with this country. 
Would acquiescence by the United States in any way jeopardize the 
country’s participation in the International Agency that receives that 
particular attention at that time ? 

Mr. Wactmstey. Well, I think that is not the judgment of one single 
person. I think it might be argued it does and it might be argued it 
does not. I think we would have to see what is in our best interest. 

Senator Dworsnak. If it did conflict with or undermine the efficacy 
of the International Agency, then I presume the United States might 
reject the request ? 

Mr. Wacostey. I think it would have to make a judgment on where 
its own best interest is served. 

Senator DworsHak. The United States? 

Mr. Watmstey. The United States. 

Senator Dworsuak. I thought that was never considered. I 
thought that our participation in the International Agency was al- 
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most entirely on the basis of what we could do to assist these countries 
which are members of the International Agency. Obviously we have 

little potential gain. I know we are supposed to create good will, 
engender good will, and expand the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
and thereby expand the possibilities and safeguards for health, and 
so on; but actually it is not working out that way, is it? 

- ive we made any substantial progress in that direction? 

I do not know. I am asking you because I have not followed the 
results closely enough to know. 

Mr. WALMSLEY. ‘What I would like to address myself to, first, if 
I may, sir, is the question of whether there is advantage to the United 
States in cooperating with the lesser developed countries in expanding 
their economies in which progress in the peaceful uses of energy 

Senator DworsHak. Through the International Agency? 

Mr. Waster. Through the International Agency or bilaterally ; 
but I think we have to make a judgment in each case which is more 
to our advantage. But I do not discard the fact in my mind that 
cooperation in these multilateral fields is helpful to us as well. 

Senator DworsHak. But it would seem to me that if a country felt 
that it was getting maximum results from participation in the Inter- 
naticnal Agency it would not be forced to ask the United States for 
some concessions under a bilateral agreement. Why would they have 
to use both approaches? 

Mr. Wavmstey. I think the country concerned would tote up the 
columns and see where it could make a better arrangement. 

Senator Pastore. As I see it, we went all through this at the time 
we discussed the International Agency. We were told by the State 
Department—as a matter of fact, we were told by Mr. Dulles him- 
self—that it was the inherent policy, the current policy of this Gov- 
ernment to engage not only in the bilateral arrangements with the 
various countries, but to participate in the International Agency. 
Why can you not say it is that simple—that it is our policy to par- 
ticipate in both ? 

The mere fact that Sterling Cole, who is now an International rep- 
resentative, makes a speec h, does not bespeak the policy of the State 
Department or the U.S. Government. I do not agree with that speech 
but he is not speaking for the U.S. Government, is he? 

Mr. Wacmstey. I thought I made it very clear. 

Senator Pastore. You did not make it clear. You said you did not 
either approve or disapprove his speech. But the fact of the matter 
is, Mr. Cole is not speaking the policy of this Government when he 
states here that he thinks the job should be done through the Inter- 
national Agency and that these bilaterals are absolutely subverting 
that. We knew that when we got into the International Agency. We 
knew that when we engaged in these bilaterals. It is not because they 

can get a better deal from the International Agency. The fact is there 
are some governments that do not want to do it by way of a bilateral. 
There are more governments that prefer to do it that way. We have 
about 48 bilaterals with : about 42 countries. 

The fact of the matter is that there are some countries, neutral 
countries, that would rather go to an international agency. 

It was for that reason we encouraged it. Is that not it? 

Mr. Wats ey. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Pastore. Why do you not say so? 

Mr. Watostey. I was addressing myself originally, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may say so, to the questions that Mr. Anderson was asking con- 
cerning the three questions put by Mr. Cole. I did not, by my com- 
ment on these three questions, mean to imply in the least that we were 
approving or disapproving the speech by Mr. Cole nor that he was 
speaking for the Government. 

Senator Pasrore. Naturally, of course, Mr. Cole, who is Director 
General of the International Agency, would like to see the Agency do 
it all. He thinks we ought to take our bilaterals and throw them into 
the International Agency. Now, the time might come when we will 
find that very expeditious; we might find that very wise to do. But 
we have not reached that point, have we? 

Mr. Watmstey. Of course, we have not reached that point but we 
do adhere to the rule that we examine what is in our best interest, sir. 

Senator Pastore. The question I would like to ask you is as to the 
substance of this International Agency. Is this International Agency 
anything more than just a propaganda medium? Here we are—we 
are contracting here through a bilateral arrangement for 5,000 kilo- 
grams of U***. Am I correct? 

Mr. Waumstery. Yes. 

Senator Pastore. Substantially that is what this bilateral is all 
about ? 

Mr. Watmstey. Plus matching. 

Senator Pastore. What are they going to use it for? These countries 
have no reactors. Why, at this time, are we getting into the arrange- 
ment for the selling of this U**, getting into the arrangements of buy- 
ing back and processing, when not a great deal has been accomplished 
by the International Agency in building reactors for power purposes? 

Mr. WatmsteEy. Mr. Chairman, if I may just speak to the political 
aspect which involves an offer made by the President in 1956 of 5,000 
kilograms plus matching, this agreement, among other things, and 
principally, is to carry out that offer. 

Senator Pastore. Now, who initiated this? Did we or did they or 
was ita mutual thing? 

The point I make is this: When we started out with the Inter- 
national Agency, all of us, and I think rightfully so, were very hope- 
ful of the promise it held out for the utilization of the atom for peace- 
ful purposes. Then, of course, when we got into this we began to 
understand the difficulties, the hurdles, and the problems more and 
more and more. Finally we got to the point where we thought that 
when the time,came the International Agency would do well to speak 
about scientific background, to speak about safety standards and things 
of that kind. 

Have we reached the point now in the International Agency where 
we are speaking now about building reactors and furnishing the fuel 
for those reactors? 

I am speaking now of the timing of this bilateral. Is this merely 
to carry out the promise that the President made or is there sub- 
stantially some promise, some immediate promise, that this U?** will 
be used tomorrow or the next day or a year from now? What are the 
prospects ? 

Maybe the question is not fair to you. Maybe it should be asked 
of Mr. Vance. 
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Mr. Watmstey. I do not think there is particular significance 
about the timing, sir. The three agreements have been negotiated 
more or less simultaneously and were signed simultaneously in May 
with ourselves, the United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. 

Senator Pastore. Do you know of any application or proposal 
which has been made by any country of the world to the Interna- 
tional Agency for the building of a reactor which would require this 
U*5? What is the answer? 

Mr. Watmstey. For the building of reactors I cannot answer, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Is there any one out there who can answer the 
question ? 

Senator Anprerson. Let us put it this way. I say there is no such 
application. Do you have anybody who can disprove it? 

Mr. Watmstey. There is an application by the Japanese. 

Senator Anperson. To the International Agency to build the re- 
actor ? 

Mr. Watmstey. Not to build the reactor. 

Senator Anperson. That is what we are talking about. They may 
have an application for cough sirup or boiled sirup. 

Mr. Wats tery. I said not with respect to building a reactor but 
with respect to supplying materials. 

Senator Anprrson. Senator Pastore’s question was so clear that 
anybody ought to have understood it. Did you misunderstand him? 

Mr. Watmstrey. No, sir. I said not to my knowledge, though. 

Senator Anperson. If you do not misunderstand him, will you an- 
swer it? There is no application, is there ? 

Mr. Watmstey. I said there is none to my knowledge. 

Senator Anprerson. Is there one, to anybody else’s knowledge out 
there? 

Mr. JoHnson. The Agency was not actually established to be the 
operating arm for the construction of reactors, as I understand it. 

Senator Pasrorr. Then let me ask you this question. 

Is there an application on file for U**> from any nation that is « 
member of the International Agency ? 


STATEMENT OF MYRON KRATZER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DIVISION 
OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Kratzer. I think I can give you some information. 

I am Myron Kratzer, Assistant Director of the Division of Inter- 
national Affairs. 

As Mr. Johnson indicated, it was not contemplated that the Agency 
would build reactors. The Agency has received and has acted af- 
firmatively on a request to supply natural uranium for one reactor 
in Japan. They have not received any formal request to supply en- 
riched uranium for any reactors. We do know of several expressions 
of interest on the part of some nations. 

Senator Pastore. That is exactly my point. Iam not being critical. 
I am being curious. 

This agreement was not for natural uranium, it was for enriched 
uranium, 5,000 kilograms. 

I am one of the great advocates of the Agency. Asa matter of fact 
Mr. Hall knows that. I participated in the United Nations when this 
was set up. We are carrying out declarations that had been made 
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by the President as to what we will do. I am trying to determine 
here this afternoon how far have we progressed. What progress have 
we made? Isthis thing working? Are we just fooling a lot of peo- 
ple by giving these bilaterals which are actually ending up nowhere? 
That is what I mean. 

I realize it is good to carry out the promise of the President. The 
President said, “I will match you gram for gram, and I will do even 
more.” The President said that. I know Lewis Strauss stood before 
the General Assembly and made that statement. Maybe this is just 
carrying out the statement that was made but what I am trying to get 
at is: Why are we getting into this bilateral now? Is it merely to 
carry out the promise of the President or the promise of the Agency ? 

Is there any promise in the Agency? What progress has been 
made? Iam praying that there will be progress in the Agency. 

Now, could we be “brought up to date on that? Will somebody 
please do it ? 

Mr. Waumstey. Sir, on the progress of the Agency, it is a new 
Agency and if some find its progress rather slow, I do not think it is 
out of keeping with a new agency. I think it does have promise and 
continues to have promise and it is making progress. It is going 
now into the third general conference in September since it was 
founded. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Ramey would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Ramey. There was a statement made that the International 
Agency has no responsibility or authority for the construction of 
reactors. Is it not true that although there may be some question as 
to whether they have this authority, they do have a responsibility for 
sponsoring or encouraging the development of reactors and atomic 
power? Did not the spec ial preparatory commission for the Agency 
indicate they would engage in a rather extensive atomic power 
program ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think that qualification is well taken. 

Senator Pastore. Did we not reach the point where we thought the 
best purpose that the Agency could serve would be educational? Am 
I right or wrong in this? AmT right? 

Mr. Watmstry. I would say we would attribute more responsibility 
to it than simply that. 

Senator Pastore. Why are we coming in with this bilateral? Has 
it gone beyond that stage that the efficacy of the Agency would be 
found in its educational aspect or have we gone a step further now 
that we are actually getting down to a point where we are hopeful 
these countries will be building reactors and will have use for U2**? 

Mr. Watmstry. I certainly would like to ask the representatives of 
the Commission to describe the specific technical programs. 


STATEMENT OF ALGIE A. WELLS, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman, as to the timing of this bilateral, 1 
think it is for the reason that you mentioned: that we are at a point 
where we are hopeful that the Agency will receive applications for the 

material to be used in research reactors. 
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Senator Anprerson. You said you were hopeful that we are at a 
point where the Agency will receive. But the actual fact is that 
the Agency has not received any. 

Mr. Writs. That is right. 

Senator Anperson. Would not the time to come in here be when 
the Agency has received and not when we are hopeful that we are at 
a point where at some future date, if all things work out well, some- 
body might come in and ask us for something ? 

Mr. Wetrs. Senator Anderson, I believe we would be in difficulty 
if we waited until the Agency actually got an application. 

Senator ANperson. Why ? 

Mr. We tts. It is a matter of timing, sir. One thing should be men- 
tioned now. This agreement does not require the transfer of the ma- 
terial to the Agency immediately. 

Senator Anperson. No, but it is for special nuclear materials, 5,000 
kilograms worth $80 million. It is not what you call chickenfeed, 
is it? 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. But we retain it, Senator Anderson; the ma- 
terial does not go out of U.S. possession until there is actual need for it. 

Senator ANDERSON. Will we not be here at the time there is actual 
need? Will not the Atomic Energy Commission still have a little 
yellow cake ? 

Mr. Wet ts. Sir, there are two things that come to my mind about 
that. In the first place, it is conceivable that an application might be 
received by the Agency at a time when Congress was out of session. 
I must admit I think the delay there would not be too great. 

Senator Anperson. Four months would cause the heavens to fall 
in? 

Mr. Wetts. That is one point. 

There is another one which appeals to me a great deal. That is 
that all members of the Agency know that it is necessary to have 
this agreement before the U nited States is in position to transfer the 
material. So it seems only fair that the agreement be in order that 
the possible user nations will know that the U.S. Government has com- 
pleted all of the mechanics that are necessary to enable it to transfer 
the materials. 

Senator Anprerson. Why should we always complete the mechanics $ 
Why should they not complete the mechanics of buying some, first? 
Have we not done well so far? 

Mr. We tts. I think we have done well so far. I think perhaps we 
are justified in striving to lead in this direction. May I suggest, 
in this connection, an answer to one of the previous questions; that is, 
why are we just getting to the point that we hope that the Agency 
will receive applications for U2**? The Agency has been in opera- 
tion now about 18 months. During that time, as an international or- 
ganization, it has had tremendous organizational pains. The negotia- 
tion for the agreement that we bring before you this afternoon began, 
I think, last July or maybe last August. The Agency is a slow mov- 
ing organization, admittedly but there has been progress. For ex- 
ample, “there have been surveys made in a number of underdeveloped 
countries to assist the countries in getting their projects ready. 

It does seem to us that if Congress should see fit to permit this 
agreement to come into effect at this time, I would hope that by next 
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spring, by next spring at least, there would be further substantial 
progress made in the form of applications for material. Whether re- 
quests will be received by then for all the material, I would seriously 
doubt. 

Senator Pastors. This is precisely the same proceedings we follow 
in all our bilaterals. We make an agreement which is an authoriza- 
tion, so to speak, which will be determined as the needs develop. 

I am not worried so much about that as I am about what the 
development has been since the time we had last met on the Interna- 
tional Agency. 

I gather from you that you say that considerable progress has 
been made. 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman, may I make an extemporaneous state- 
ment on that point ? 

I think most of these things will be covered in Mr. Vance’s state- 
ment later, but perhaps at this point in the proceedings I can give, in 
1 or 2 minutes, what, in my view, has been the progress that the 
Agency has made. 

‘Let me preface it by saying that it has been modest progress, but 
I understand that such has been the history of international organiza- 
tions, whether it is the World Health Organization or an organization 
having other purposes, international organizations move slowly. 

First of all, the Agency has published one of the first handbooks 
of safety in handling radioactive materials that has ever been adopted 
by an international organization. It was translated into four lan- 
guages and, while it is modest, I understand it has been of great help 
to countries who did not have the men to work these standards out 
for themselves. 

In addition to that, it has held two conferences on the very important 
question of waste disposal. This is a problem which particularly 
lends itself to discussion by an international organization. There have 
been two such conferences on this subject. 

In addition to that, there has been one rather long session on the 
question of how the various countries of the world will meet the 
problem of third party liability, how producers of equipment and 
manufacturers of equipment will be protected against risks so great 
that ordinary insurance will not cover it. There is another meeting 
on this subject scheduled this July. 

Senator Anperson. Did they not agree that they could not find a 
solution at the end of the first round, at the first conference? Did 
they not decide this was a problem they could not handle? What did 
they decide? 

Mr. Wetts. Senator Anderson, my understanding of the way the 
first round meeting was terminated is that it was ‘suspended to re- 
sume meeting again in July for the purpose of further study con- 
cerning the role the Agency could play in fostering an international 
convention or some other approach, perhaps by means of uniform 
epee 

I did not understand the proceeding at all to mean that they have 
decided that the Agency could not find the solution. 

Senator Anprrson. E ventually the solution seems to be we will 
let each individual country t take its own responsibility, which is a 
wonderful decision for an international agency. Or did I read it 
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wrong? That is what I read as a result of the conclusions or what 
] gathered from the report I saw on the meeting. 

Mr. Wetts. I did not underst and, sir, that they had reached a final 
conclusion. 

Senator Anprrson. I do not say they have. I say exactly what you 
say, they did not reach any conclusion at all and, therefore, they said 
“since we have not reached any conclusion at all, we may have to let 
the individual countries do this,” and the indiv idual countries agreed 
that they will not hold the American manufacturers responsible. The 
American manufacturer was not satisfied, so the American manufac- 
turer said this was no solution at all. 

Do you know of any solutions that have come up yet ‘ 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. The solutions have not been found yet. 

Senator Pastore. You have to admit this, Mr. Wells: that the solu- 
tion is never going to be found if you do not deal with the Inter- 
national Agency. 

Mr. Wetts. At least the International Agency, along with other 
means, must be used to awaken the people to the importance of the 
problem and put the spotlight of inquiry on it. 

Senator Pastore. I am speaking now about a standard on an inter- 
national level for disposal of w aste. I am speaking now of inspec- 
tion. I am speaking now of safety and health on an international 
level. Iam speaking now of standards and uniformity. 

All this must be done through the medium of an international 
agency; we all recognize that, do ‘we not ? 

Mr. Wetts. I think so. 

Senator Pastore. The fact that we have not achieved success at 
this time does not mean that we have met with failure completely. I 
think it is well for those who have been dealing with the International 
Agency to bring this committee up to date because I am a little fearful 
that there is some misunderstanding as to what progress has been 
made. 

We are faced here with a bilateral that has to do with transferring 
of material that we will not even transfer for years to come. I think 
this committee is entitled to know approximately when. 

Now all the things you say up to now are really in the educational 
field. They have nothing to do with building the reactors, for the 
transferring of material to fuel these reactors. 

I would question in my own mind why this agreement was coming 
up at this time. 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Chairman, may I add one thing? Looking toward 
the possible projec ts which could be brought to the Agency for use of 
the material, the Agency has sent into many of the ‘countries teams 
to advise the country on nuclear matters. Some of the countries are 
so ill-informed on these matters that they have to have consultants. 
That has been a major part of the work. 

I do not recall how many such countries have received these teams 
but there have been several. 

Now it will be that kind of activity and this was expected from the 
preparatory commission’s report you gentlemen will recall, which 


will result in applications of the Agency, , particularly from the under- 
developed countries. 
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So if I gave the impression that the only things that have been done 
have been the symposia or conferences, then I neglected to mention 
avery important activity. 

Now, the fact is that, as far as any of us know, there have been 
no formal applications made for this material. As Mr. Kratzer has 
said, there have been indications of interest. We cannot honestly 
say to you that when this agreement goes into effect there will be a 
number of applications. But, in my opinion at least, if we go this 
next step, which is required to permit the materials to go forw: ard and 
is a step that carries out, first, the President’s promise, and second, 
the congressional authorization, in which the 5,000 kilograms was 
spec ifically mentioned, then the countries will know—— 

Senator Pasrorr. Can you give a reason why Japan, which has a bi- 
lateral with us, will want to buy the uranium from the International 
Agency and not directly from the United States? 

Mr. Wexts. Well, sir, it would be speculation on my part, but I 
believe Japan, first of all, wishes to broaden this basis of interna- 
tional relationships. I think that Japan considers the International 
Agency to be an answer to those countries who do not wish to have 
themselves dependent on bilateral sources of supply. 

Senator Anperson. This is natural uranium you are trying to get 
from Canada and this special agreement deals only with special nu- 
clear materials. Does this have anything to do with natural uranium? 

Mr. Werts. This agreement, Senator “Anderson, makes note of the 
fact that if natural uranium is required and cannot be bought from 
commercial sources, the United States will help the using agency to 
acquire the materials. May I explain that, sir? 

Senator ANpErRSON. Is that in the agreement ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes,sir. In article 2(b). 

Senator Anperson. Thissays: 

The United States will assist the Agency to obtain source material and reactor 

materials from persons under the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Now you are not trying to suggest that Canada is under the juris- 
diction of the United States; are you? 

Mr. Kratzer. No, sir. 

Senator Anperson. Where are we off on this one? Japan is trying 
to get natural uranium from Canada. 

I said this contract seems to deal only with special nuclear material. 
Why do you need this special nuclear material to take care of an ex- 
change between Japan and Canada of natural uranium ? 

Mr. Wetts. We do not. 

Senator Anperson. Then we do not need that for the present. Why 
did we need this for next week or next month? 

Mr. We ts. There are no applications in the Agency’s hands at this 
time for the material covered by the agreement. The agreement is 
needed so that, when the applications do come in, then the mechanism 
will be in force that will enable the United States to transfer the 
materials, 

Senator Anpberson. You do not think we might wait until there 
was somebody who actually wanted it before we started putting it up 
here? We made a pledge, did we not? 
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Mr. Wetts. Two things have happened. The President has 
promised the material, the Congress has authorized the material to be 
made available. 

Senator ANnpEerson. You do not think that is enough ? 

Mr. Kratzer. Sir, there is the third step. We, in the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the State Department, must bring you this 
agreement and it must lie before Congress for 30 days. 

It seems to me if we did not take that third step, now that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress have acted, we might be caught short when 
applications come in. 

Senator ANpgerson. When did the President make his originai state- 
ment ? 

Mr. We ts. The original statement with reference to the 5,000 kilo- 
grams was in the fall of 1956, in New York at the time of the signing 
of the statute. 

Senator Pastore. Mr. Strauss made it on behalf of the President. 

Mr. Walmsley, we thank you. 

Mr. Vance? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD S, VANCE, COMMISSIONER, ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Vance. I have a prepared statement. I believe it would be 
more productive if I addressed myself to some of the questions which 
are quite apparently in the committee’s mind. 

First, on this matter of competition between the International 
Agency on the one hand and the bilateral agreements we have with 
individual countries on the other, I believe that this possible func- 
tion of the International Agency which Mr. Cole laid great stress 
on in his speech in March has been greaty overemphasized in his 
mind and in the minds of a lot of other people. I do not believe 
that it is one of the principal functions of the International Agency 
to act as a broker between the countries who make U*** or enriched 
uranium and the countries who require it. 

Senator ANpErson. You do not think so? 

Mr. Vance. No, I do not think so. I do not think that is one of 
the principal functions of the International Agency to act as a broker 
between the two. 

Senator Anprrson. That is what the President talked about almost 
entirely, acting as a broker. 

Mr. Vance. I am giving you my opinion, not his, sir. 

Senator Anperson. The President says something, Mr. Cole says 
something, and you say something else. 

Mr. Vance. Yes. You want my honest opinion, do you not? 

Senator ANperson. I surely do. 

Mr. Vance. I call your attention to the fact that when the Presi- 
dent made his speech at the U.N. meeting in 1953, the 1954 Atomic 
Energy Act had not been passed. It was that act which made pos- 
sible the individual bilateral agreement with the nations. In other 
words, they succeeded and not preceded the President’s speech to 


the U.N. 
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Senator Anprerson. Mr. Vance, you have been in business longer 
than I have. Will you tell me what this is except a brokerage agree- 
ment ? 

Mr. Vance. You mean the proposed bilateral ? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Vance. Yes, it is very largely that. 

Senator Anpverson. That is what I thought. You said you were 
opposed to that. 

Mr. Vance. I said I did not think it was one of the principal 
opportunities or functions of the International Agency. 

Senator ANpErson. I agree with you. 

Mr. Vance. I would like to explain why. 

Senator Anperson. If you are trying to say and you agree it is not 
primarily a brokerage arrangement and what we have before us is 
a brokerage arrangement, are you, on behalf of the AEC, recommend- 
ing that we reject this? 

Mr. Vance. No, sir, for this reason: I do not think its function 
as a broker will amount to very much for the Agency. There may 
be some individual cases. 

I point out to you that we cannot supply one single kilogram of en- 
riched fuel to the International Agency—if they want only one—we 

cannot supply it except under a bilateral agreement, 

The situation, as I see it, is this: Of the 70 nations which belong 
to the International Agency, 40-odd have bilateral agreements with 
us at the present time; that is, individual agreements. They are not 
all power agreements. Some of them are still in the research stage, 
but power is being added to these agreements from time to time, 
and I think that will continue. So the result is that the other na- 
tion, you might say, has two routes to follow. If it wants enriched 
fuel, it can get it directly from us, or it can get it from the Interna- 
tional Agency. 

Representative WestLanp. Mr. Chairman, this is very interesting 
conversation but it is impossible for the members down at this end 
of the bench to hear what Mr. Vance is saying. 

I wish he would address himself to all of us rather than engaging 
in aconversation with the Senator from New Mexico. 

Senator Pastore. I thought he was more comfortable in doing this. 

Mr. Vance. As a matter of fact, I cannot very well work through 
the loudspeaker system. I thought the broadcast systems that mal- 
functioned were all in the new Senate Office Building but I do not 
think that is true now. I thought you could understand me better 
if I stood up here. 

To continue with what I was saying, Senator, the situation is this. 
A country wanting enriched uranium has two routes to follow today. 
They can obtain it from us under the direct bilateral that they have 
with the United States or they can obtain it through the International 
Agency. 

Now, they are going to use the route that they think is most advan- 
tageoustothem. ‘That is only commonsense. 

I believe that in most cases they are going to find that it is to their 
advantage to deal directly with us. I ‘hope they do. Because I call 
your attention to the fact that if they deal with us under an individual 
bilateral agreement we have some control over where this material 
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goes and for what purpose it is used, and we do not have that if it is 
channeled through the International Agency. Therefore, I think the 
present arrangement is a good one from our standpoint. 

Now, as to why they may prefer to do business with us, there is 
a cost involved in handling this material, at least an administrative 
cost. Mr. Cole has suggested that we should give the International 
Agency a discount in order that it can offer to the Nation the same 
net price that we offer it directly. I do not think that is a practical 
thing todo. He cannot see his way clear, himself, to cover the broker- 
age cost. So that I believe that in the matter of net cost of the en- 
riched fuel to the other nations, they are going to find it costs them 
less by buying it direct from us. 

The third thing is a matter of financial accommodation. While we 
do not propose to offer credit, if you will, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is not in that business, yet we do know in certain individual 
cases the Export-Import Bank has already indicated a willingness to 
finance the purchase of fuel elements and that is what we are talking 
about, the enriched uranium for fuel elements. 

The International Agency has no financing power to meet that kind 
of situation. 

Those are the reasons why I say that I think that when a nation has 
two routes to follow, it probably, in weighing one against the other, 
is going to find it advantageous to do business directly with us in the 
matter of acquiring enriched fuel rather than buying it through the 
Agency. But I think the Agency has plenty of work to do without 
this function. 

Senator Pastore. Could I ask you a question at this point? Have 
the Russians entered into a bilateral for the furnishing of any en- 
riched uranium to the Agency ? 

Mr. Vance. I understand they have. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. HALL, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Hauu. Yes, sir, 50 kilograms. 

Mr. Vance. The United Kingdom 20 kilograms. 

Senator Pastore. Have they actually entered into a bilateral agree- 
ment or is it just in the talking stage ? 

Mr. Hatx. It has been executed and signed by Mr. Cole and the 
Soviet representative. 

Senator Pastore. How much? 

Mr. Hat. Fifty kilograms. 

Senator Pastorr. Fifty kilograms? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. As against our 5,000? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

Representative WrstLanp. We also agreed to match, though, so 
that we are somewhat obligated under this previous statement to put 
up not only 5,000, 

Mr. Vance. That raises the total to 5,070, Mr. Westland. 

Senator Pastore. Asa matter of fact, I think the President’s prom- 
ise to the United Nations was 5,000 plus the understanding that we 
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would match every bit that all the nations put together would con- 
tribute. 

Mr. Vance. That is correct. 

Mr. Hatt. Until July 1960. 

Mr. Vance. I believe that Mr. Cole and others who have been in- 
terested in the International Agency have laid too much stress on 
this brokerage function. I think there is plenty for the Agency 
to do without acting as a broker of enriched fuel. 

Representative Barrs. What are the additional costs involved in 
handling it through the Agency rather than directly? 

Mr. Vance. I believe that Mr. Cole has put the cost at somewhere 
between 3 and 5 percent. 

Representative Bares. What is the reason for the additional cost, 
paperwork ? 

Mr. Vance. I presume it is that largely, and administrative work; 
yes. 

Representative Bates. Of course, you are going to have the Agency 
regardless of whether they handle the paperwork or not. It is only 
an allocated cost. The cost is going to go on anyway except that it 
will not be allocated against this particular thing. 

Mr. Vance. There may be some individual exceptions to the pic- 
ture that I painted. That is evidenced by the fact that Japan wants 
to deal through the International Agency. Also, at the time our 
bilateral arrangement was being negotiated with Switzerland, the 
Swiss had a serious objection from the standpoint, I think, of national 
pride, to the conditions of our bilateral that American inspectors 
should have the right to come in and examine reactors in Switzer- 
land to determine whether or not plutonium and other fissionable 
product had been diverted. They felt that that was something they 
could not accept from a national standpoint. There may be some 
individual cases of that sort where, for psychological reasons, a 
country will want to deal through the International Agency. But I 
am convinced that they will be the exception and not the rule. 

Senator AnpErson. You mentioned this brokerage fee. How many 
pockets does the International Agency have now? Does it have the 
U.N. pocket in which we pay a third of the expense? 

Mr. Vance. So far as I know, the U.N. bilateral does not provide 
for any discount. 

Mr. Harz. Could I have the question again, sir? 

Senator Anperson. I do not mean it that way. I mean a brokerage 
tee that might go into this administrative fund. Do they not have 
two administrative funds already? They have a U.N. administrative 
fund to which we contribute a third. 

Mr. Vance. You are talking about the funds of the Jnternational 
Agency ? 

Senator ANprrson. I think they have one fund that is known as the 
U.N. fund to which we contribute a third. Then we have a voluntary 
fund to which we probably contribute everything if we feel like it. 

Mr. Vance. A much larger percent than 30. 

Senator ANprerson. Then there is a brokerage fund in addition to 
that; is that right? 

Mr. Vance. That is what Mr. Cole has asked for. 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Vance. Yes. 
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Senator ANpErson. Then he is doing pretty well, is he not? Eighty 
million dollars, ‘5 percent of that. 

Senator Pastore. I think we are misunderstanding ourselves at 
this point. I think the point that is being developed here is that Cole 
takes the position that the administrative cost of the International 
Agency broken down into the unit cost would add a cost on to the 
U-235 if they bought it from the Agency, which cost would not be 
added on if they bought it directly from us. The Agency does not 
add a brokerage fee. Therefore, it wants a discount. 

Senator AnpERSON. What is the difference? 

Senator Pastore. It is the difference arising from how much it 
would cost him to handle it. 

Senator Anperson. I buy a ton of coal, I say I want a 5-percent 
discount, or if I sell it to somebody else I want a brokerage fee. What 
is the difference ? 

Senator Pastore. No difference. But if you put a middleman in 
there it costs that much more. Mr. Cole wants to buy it wholesale. 

Mr. Vance. Mr. Cole wants to be able to sell enriched fuel to other 
countries at the same price we sell it for and have that price he sells 
it for cover his cost of administration so that there is no net cost to 
his administration on account of his function. 

Senator Anperson. Does he want a 5 percent brokerage fee then? 

Mr. Vance. I think 3 to 5. 

Senator ANperson. That is what I thought he wanted. 

Now, he has these two other funds, the U.N. administrative fund 
and the voluntary payments administrative fund, and he wants this 
third brokerage fund of 3 to 5 percent on $80 million. 

Mr. Vance. I would think so. 

Senator Anprerson. I merely want to say to Mr. Vance that I could 
not agree more with your previous statement as you went along 
through this, that there are great advantages in handling this bilat- 
erally from this Government so that we have something to say. I 
could not agree with you more. 

Senator Pasrorr. The fact that we authorize them to deal in the 
amount of 5,000 kilograms does not mean that anybody is going to 
order it. If no one ever orders it, they will never need it. If they 
do not need it, they will never transfer it. 

Mr. Vance. And we are not going to deliver it until they are in 
a position to pay for it. 

Senator Pastorr. That is right. Your argument is that the people 
who have bilaterals with us will come directly to you and not go to 
the agency ? 

Mr. Vancr. That is correct. I do think that what Mr. Walmsley 
has said is right, that we ought to provide the machinery even though 
the amount actually to be delivered is nominal. We have gone this 
far, we should go on to the point where nobody can accuse us of pull- 
ing back the offer that was made. 

Now, with regard to another question that was asked this after- 
noon, I think that there are plenty of important functions for the 
International Agency to do aside from this matter of acting as broker 
for enriched fuel. There are problems that do not respect national 
boundaries in the field of health, safety, safeguards, waste disposal, 
and so forth. I believe that if the Agency will address itself to those 
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problems and do it a little more vigorously and forget this business 
of trying to be a broker for fuel, that in the long run they will be a 
lot more productive than they would otherwise. 

Senator Anperson. I agree with you. 

What was McKinney doing with the International Agency to pro- 
mote the power program? There was supposed to be a program they 
were going to carry to Vienna and it was watered down. 

Do you have any idea how they stand ? 

Mr. Vance. I think that is similar to this business of handling en- 
riched fuel. I know at one time both Mr. Cole and Mr. McKinney 
were very anxious to have the International Agency set up an organi- 
zation of scientists and engineers to actually design small reactors 
which they could offer to underdeveloped countries who needed power. 

I point out to you that within the limits of their financial resources 
they could not set up a scientific organization that would be one, two, 
three in this field with what we already have in his country. They 
would be duplicating the work that American industry, that British 
industry, and now French and German industry are doing in this 
field. 

It seems to me that there would be no justification for their trying 
to get into the reactor design business. 

Senator Pastore. In view of what you have said, how do you justify 
this bilateral before us? 

Mr. Vance. I justify it for this reason, Senator. We offered this 
5,000 kilograms and the matching that we have already talked about. 
In order to make good on that, even to the extent of one kilogram, 
we have to have a bilateral because the Atomic Energy Act which 
Congress passed will not permit us to sell this material except under 
the terms of a bilateral. We cannot sell it to a country we do not 
have a bilateral agreement with. We can sell only under a bilateral. 
Therefore, if we got a request from Mr. Cole for one kilogram of en- 
riched fuel, let us say, for a research reactor, we would not sell it to the 
International Agency except we have a bilateral agreement in force 
with them. 

That is the law that you gentlemen passed. 

Representative DurHAm. Yes, but we can change the amount. 

Mr. Vance. Change the law? 

Representative DurHam. Change the amount. We can change it to 
500 instead of 5,000. 

Senator Pastore. That would make it appear that the President 
has gone back on his word. That is the reason for it. 

Mr. Vance. I do not think you gentlemen need worry at all about 
the 5,000 kilograms. 

Representative DurHAm. I am not worried about it at all. 

Representative WestLanp. We have talked about the 50 kilograms 
that the Russians provide and the 20 kilograms that the U.K. pro- 
vides. You have discussed the mechanics of transferring this uranium. 
What methods have they used? Have they retained possession of the 
50 kilograms and 20-kilograms? Have they actually made a physical 
delivery of this? What is the situation ? 

Mr. Vance. So far as I know they have made no physical delivery. 

Mr. Hatt. Their position is exactly the same as the United States. 
No physical delivery has been made. 
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Mr. Vance. So far as we know, no request has been made yet. 

Representative WestLanp. In other words, they set up a bank of 50 
kilograms from the Soviet and the International Atomic Energy asso- 
ciation can draw on that 50 kilograms, whereas this country has noth- 
ing on which the International Commission can draw, is that correct ? 

Mr. Vance. I think in all three cases they are nothing but promises 
up to date. 

Representative Westtanp. Do they have an agreement with the 
Soviet that they will put up 50 kilograms and U.K. put up 20? 

Mr. Vance. They have pledged 50 in the same way that we have 
pledged 5,000. 

Representative WeEsTLAnD. Is it available ? 

Mr. Wetts. May I answer the question? The agreement between 
the Soviet Union and the Agency and the agreement between the 
United Kingdom and the Agency is now in effect. So, Mr. Westland, I 
think the answer to your question is correct inasmuch as the mechanism 
is now in being. 

Let us bear in mind that these agreements were all signed on the 
same day but this one has to lie before the Congress for a period of 
time. Neither the Soviet Union nor the U.K. agreement required 
that waiting period. They are now in effect. 

Representative WestLAnb. In other words, they have appropriated 
their 50 kilograms and 20 kilograms and we have not appropriated 
any @ 

Mr. We tts. That is right, but none has been transferred. 

Mr. Vance. If you wish, Mr. Chairman, I will read the statement 
or I can offer it for the record. 

Senator Pastore. I think you have covered it. 

Are there any further questions of Mr. Vance ? 

Mr. Vance. If there are, I will be glad to try to answer them. 

Senator Pastore. Thank you very much. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION IN THE CiIviL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY WITH 
THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


I am happy to have this opportunity to recommend for your favorable con- 
sideration the agreement for cooperation between the United States and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency Participation Act of 1957 states in 
section 3 that the role of the United States in the Agency shall—and I quote— 
“be consistent with and in furtherance of the purposes of the Agency set forth in 
its statute and the policy concerning the development, use, and control of atomic 
energy set forth in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended.” 

The agreement before you, in our opinion, is fully in accord with the two U.S. 
laws cited and with the statute of the Agency. Thus, we believe, it carries out 
the intent of the Congress with respect to U.S. participation in this important 
international organization. 

It also provides the legal basis for carrying out the pledge of the United 
States to make available to the Agency as needed 5,000 kilograms of contained 
uranium 235 and to match up to July 1, 1960, allocations of special nuclear 
materials made to the Agency by other members. 

Thus, in a narrow sense, this agreement for cooperation, is, in effect, a supply 
agreement. It is the result of careful and detailed negotiation, and we shall 
discuss it in some detail. 

However, in a broader context, this agreement is an important step in main- 
taining the leadership and initiative taken by the United States in the work of 
the Agency. The Agency’s growth—it now has 70 members—and development 
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of a practical and vigorous program during its brief existence is a great satisfac- 
tion to those who follow its activities. 

As a practical matter, substantive Agency programs began during the latter 
part of 1958 and have since been expanding at a rapid rate. U.S. experience with 
this organization already has demonstrated the Agency’s unique competence to 
deal with problems of particular concern to the application of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. 

For the United States, the Agency presents four specific opportunities and 
advantages not attainable through any other organization or arrangement. 
These are: 

First, the resolution of problems of health and safety which transcend 
national borders; 

Second, the creation of international security safeguards and controls over 
worldwide usage of fissionable material ; 

Third, the expansion of East-West cooperation in peaceful uses; 

Fourth, the pooling of resources to meet the technical assistance needs of 
underdeveloped countries. 

Concerning the general problem of safe usage, all countries with atomic energy 
programs have a mutual concern in minimizing accidental or inadvertent con- 
tamination of property and personal injury through adequate health and safety 
standards. International transport of radioactive material, waste disposal at 
sea, and safe operation of reactors sited near national boundaries are examples of 
problems predominantly international in nature that can best be resolved through 
a single technically competent world organization. The Agency provides both 
a forum and the implementing mechanism for fulfilling the common interests 
of all nations. 

There already is widespread recognition of this important Agency role. Na- 
tions have given freely of their technical manpower resources; Agency panels 
of experts and publications are making some progress upon such problems as third 
party liability, the safe handling of isotopes, waste disposal at sea, and transport 
of radioactive material. 

Secondly, international controls over the use of special nuclear material and 
nuclear facilities is a major Agency program responsibility. The problem of 
assuring that increasing international trade in, and use of, special nuclear mate- 
rial does not result in a similar increase in the military development of the atom 
is of paramount importance to the United States. A major U.S. foreign policy 
objective, stemming from the President’s first enunciation of the concept of the 
International Agency, is to secure the establishment of international safeguards. 

The problems of political sensitivity and of adequate technical manpower ap- 
pear best resolved by the International Agency, which provides a meeting place 
for various national viewpoints and a technical manpower pool for meeting the 
system’s requirements. As an example of our country’s estimate of Agency im- 
portance in this regard, the committee will recall that our bilateral agreements 
for cooperation under the atoms-for-peace program contain clauses contemplating 
the transfer of safeguards responsibilities from the United States to the Inter- 
national Agency. 

The Agency has made marked progress in this field. Agency supply of uranium 
to a Japanese reactor under Agency safeguards, and present Agency staff efforts 
to develop inspection and control procedures for programs likely to come under 
Agency control during the next 3 years, are important evidences of the Agency’s 
ability, technically and politically, to meet its safeguards responsibilities. 

Thirdly, the International Atomic Energy Agency is the most important organi- 
zation in which the United States and the countries of the Soviet bloc jointly 
participate in atomic energy programs. Although other of the international 
organizations—such as UNESCO and WHO—have dealt with various aspects of 
atomic energy, we must look to the International Agency to provide the important 
bridge between the East and the West in the field of the peaceful applications of 
the atom. 

The Soviet Union and representatives from the other members of the Soviet 
bloc participate in IAEA-sponsored technical symposia and conferences and 
provide technical assistance and training to the Agency. In this connection in 
September there will be held in Warsaw an IAEA-sponsored conference on the 
use of large radiation sources in industry. 

The underdeveloped countries have great hopes for industrial development 
through the atom. Accordingly, it is inevitable that the United States and the 
Soviet Union would compete in meeting assistance requests now flooding the 
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Agency. Our record in meeting this competition to date is excellent. A sub- 
stantial preference for training opportunities in the United States is being ex- 
pressed by various members of the Agency. These requests have been met in 
a manner which we believe reflects credit and recognition to the United States. 

Finally, the Agency provides an opportunity to improve the efficiency of our 
effort in the atoms for peace program. Through the Agency close cooperation 
among friendly Western nations in furnishing technical assistance to under- 
developed countries not only has eased the burden upon the United States but 
also has resulted in more efficient utilization of free world atomic resources. 

European countries have awarded fellowships, furnished experts, and provided 
equipment and information. These activities have made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the Agency’s technical assistance programs. The United States, in turn, 
has provided similar assistance, particularly in those areas where other advanced 
countries do not have fully developed resources. 

This kind of cooperation makes it possible to tailor assistance to the needs 
of underdeveloped countries. Fellowships are an example. The Agency’s ability, 
in connection with any given request, to assign a student for training at an in- 
stitution teaching in his native language, and as close as possible to his home 
country, is an important advantage. It makes possible better training for 
less cost. 

These four unique attributes of the Agency permit it to fulfill an important 
function not possible under the U.S. bilateral program, and in turn, the Agency 
assists our bilateral system. Agency expert missions, composed of many nation- 
alities, not only have generated information and knowledge concerning other 
countries’ programs which have been of great utility to our bilateral efforts, but 
also have furnished the sobering practical advice so necessary for these coun- 
tries, but so difficult for the United States alone to render. 

Turning now to the agreement before you, we believe that this document pro- 
vides an important vehicle for continued U.S. benefits from the Agency. The 
document has been carefully reviewed by the Commission, and we find it fully 
in accord with the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act. 

The present agreement for cooperation with the United States was approved 
by the Agency’s 23-nation Board of Governors, as were agreements for coopera- 
tion between the Agency and Soviet Union and the United Kingdom. Once it 
has secured operative agreements with its three major suppliers, the Agency 
will be in an assured position concerning its ability to supply material to its 
members. 

For the near term, an agreement is necessary to permit the flow of special 
nuclear material—specifically, the 5,000 kilograms of contained uranium 235 
allocated to Agency programs—and, generally, certain items of equipment, manu- 
factured by American industry. 

As for the matching offer—the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom have made 
available 50 and 20 kilograms of uranium 235, respectively. The total special 
nuclear material now transferable under the agreement accordingly would now 
be 5,070 kilograms of contained uranium 235. 

Under the agreement, this amount of uranium may be furnished in enrich- 
ments up to 20 percent. In addition, the agreement further provides—and I 
quote—“that the parties may agree to a higher enrichment with respect to urani- 
um to be used in research reactors, material testing reactors, or for research 
purposes.” 

The committee will recall that during hearings on the Agency statute, testi- 
mony, both oral and written, was given to the effect that enrichments greater 
than 20 percent would not be transferred to the Agency. In this regard, the 
Secretary of State, in a June 4, 1957, letter to Senator Fulbright, advised that 
the United States will not supply the Agency with material enriched in excess 
of 20 percent. 

Since that time the Commission has modified its policy under the bilateral 
program to provide the possibility, at the discretion of the Commission, of 
distributing 90 percent material for research reactors, as well as for materials 
testing reactors. 

In light of this policy modification, the Commission gave serious considera- 
tion to the enrichment question in connection with the Agency agreement, and 
concluded it would be undesirable to preclude the Agency from receiving mate- 
rial of higher assays. 

The agreement contains language which will continue the same discretionary 
policy of the Commission as under the bilateral program—transfers of materials 
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will occur only on the basis of specific project requests, and will take place 
after Commission review and determination concerning the merit of the project, 
and the adequacy of Agency safeguards. 

The agreement provides for the furnishing of additional amounts of material, 
as may be authorized by the United States. The allocation of additional amounts 
of enriched uranium to the Agency will be made in accord with the provisions 
of section 54 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 

The agreement provides that special nuclear material will be made available 
to the Agency at not less than the Commission’s published charges applicable 
to the domestic distribution of such material. There is an exception—provided 
for in section 54 of the Atomic Bnergy Act—which makes possible the transfer 
of up to $50,000 worth of special nuclear material in any given year, for re- 
search or medical therapy utilization. 

Provision is made for the transfer and export of equipment and facilities, 
subject to the applicable laws, regulations and license requirements of the 
United States, as well as for the performance of services for the Agency by 
persons under the jurisdiction of the United States. Any leases of material 
made under the agreement shall include a mutually acceptable provision re- 
lieving the lessor of liability in connection with material after delivery. 

All the relevant conditions prescribed in section 123 of the Atomic Energy 
Act, including guarantees against military use of material, are contained in 
t.is document. The agreement does not provide for the transmission of classi- 
fied information. 

Mr. Chairman, this agreement for cooperation is an important program docu- 
ment for both the U.S. Government and the International Agency. It is also 
an important political document, for it is another demonstration of, and means 
for, American leadership in the Agency. Occurring as it does at a time when 
Agency programs are developing rapidly, it contributes additional momentum 
to program expansion, and to the growth of a unique and important Interna- 
tional Agency. 


Mr. Vance. Thank you. 

Senator Pastore. Any further questions on the part of the mem- 
bers of the committee of any of the gentlemen sitting out there? 

If not, thank you very much. 

The subcommittee is now adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 3:30 p.m., the subcommittee recessed subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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United States, the United Kingdom andthe Soviet Union--the mem- 
bers that had offered quantities of fissionable material to the 
Agency. 

The United States participated fully in the work of the Agency 
and made major contributions to its progress in1958. Consultants 
were provided for various Agency programs. Technical information 
was rendered. A considerable number of fellowships were provided 
and a substantial sum of money was givenfor the Agency's fellow- 
ship program. In addition, the United States contributed to the 
Agency's regular budget and made anadvancetoits working capital 
fund. 

In these ways the United States continues to meet its pledge to 
make every effort to assist the Agency in achieving its high pur- 


pose. 
os a Linens: theitin. 
The White House 


August 25, 1959 
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Letters of Transmittal 


The President to the Congress 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, pursuant tothe International Atomic Energy 
Agency Participation Act, the second annual report covering the 
United States participation in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency for the year 1958. 

During 1958 the Agency, in addition to making major strides 
toward completing its organizational and staff structure, achieved 
a significant though modest amount of progress inestablishing its 
substantive program of bringing the benefits of the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy to the peoples of its members. 

In particular, increasing attention was giventothe needs of the 
less developed countries. This involved development of the Agency's 
fellowship and training program and its information and technical 
assistance activities. Suchprograms are designedto meet the more 
basic needs of the less developed members for highly trained spe- 
cialists, for knowledge of the latest developments in the various 
fields involved in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, and for an 
understanding of the needs and resources of such members for the 
establishment of meaningful national programs in this field. 

The Agency also began to make a significant contribution with 
respect tothe more technical aspects ofthe peaceful uses of atomic 
energy--particularly in the fields of radioisotopes and health and 
safety--through a variety of activities, including publication of a 
Manual on Practice onthe Safe Handling of Radioisotopes. A Scien- 
tific Advisory Committee was established to advise the Agency on 
specific scientific andtechnical questions arising fromthe Agency's 
program. 

Considerable progress was realized in1958indeveloping close 
and harmonious relations with the United Nations and other in- 
terested international bodies. Arrangements for cooperation with 
specialized agencies were formalized bythe conclusionof relation- 
ship agreements with the International Labor Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the World Health Organization, 
the United Nations Economic and Social Council, and the World 
Meteorological Organization. The Agency also was admitted to full 
participation in the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. 

In September the Government of Japan requested the Agency's 
assistance in procuring some three tons of natural uranium for 
Japan's first research reactor. This may well bethe most impor- 
tant single event in the Agency's short history of striving toward 
fulfillment of its objectives--particularly if the positive response 
made by the Agency to the Japanese request should lead to the 
making of similar requests by other members. Bythe end of 1958 
the Agency was making considerable progress with this request 
and also with the negotiation of general supply agreements with the 
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The Secretary of State to the President 


Department of State 
Washington, August 24, 1959 


The President: 

Under the International Atomic Energy Participation Act of 
1957 (Public Law 177, 85th Congress), the President is to trans- 
mit at least once each year to the Congress a report on the ac- 
tivities of the International Atomic Energy Agency and on the 
participation of the United States therein. The second annual 
report on these matters has therefore been prepared. It covers 
the work of the Board of Governors during 1958 and the meeting 
of the second regular session of the General Conference, as well 
as the work of the Secretariat. 

I recommend that you approve the report for transmittal to 
the Congress. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Lt. 4 ie 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


The President, 
The White House. 
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Introduction 


This is the second annual report to the Congress on the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) and the participation of 
the United States therein, as required by the IAEA Participation 
Act of 1957 (Public Law 85 - 177, August 28, 1957). The period 
covered in this report is from January 1, 1958 to December 31, 
1958. Previous developments covering the work of the Prepara- 
tory Commission and the aetivities of the Agency during 1957 
were reviewed in the report by the President to the Congress on 
U.S. participation in the International Atomic Energy Agency for 
the year 1957 (Department of State publication 6731). 
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Chapter | 


OPERATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


As the Agency approached successful completion of its initial 
organizational phase by early 1958, it was able to give increasing 
attention to developing its program to ‘‘accelerate and enlarge 
the contribution of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity 
throughout the world,’' as provided in article II of the Statute. 
On January 16 the Board of Governors recommended that the 
Agency should initiate its operational activities as soon as 
possible. 

Accordingly the Agency made preparations to provide technical 
assistance to member states and to facilitate the exchange of 
technical information and scientists, the training of specialists, 
and the development of atomic energy programs of member states 
generally, bearing in mind the special needs ofthe underdeveloped 
areas of the world. 

This program dealt with matters such as reactor design and 
nuclear power economics; the use and application of radioactive 
isotopes; and health, safety, and waste disposal problems involving 
radioactive materials. Some of the problems requiring immediate 
attention were the nature of the needs of the respective member 
states and the ability of the Agency to assist in meeting them and 
the most appropriate manner of bringing such advances to the 
various member states in keeping with their respective ability to 
utilize them. However difficulties in recruitment would prevent 
the immediate hiring of the variety of technically skilled staff 
required to deal with these problems. 

It was in recognition of this problem that the U.S. permanent 
representative to the Agency, Robert M. McKinney, announced at 
the Board of Governors on January 15,1958, that the United States 
was prepared to offer, on a cost-free basis, the services of 20 to 
30 highly skilled scientific and engineering consultants who could 
be made available on instructions of the Director General, to 
enable the Agency to assist member states, at their request, in 
formulating and evaluating national programs or projects. It was 
the hope of the United States that these consultants would be 
joined by experts made available by other countries in forming 
survey tearns. Mr. McKinney noted that requesting member states 
should show their interest by making the necessary local arrange- 
ments and paying certain local expenses of the consultants. 
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This offer was favorably received by the Director General 
and the Board of Governors as it was recognized that it would 
assist in insuring that the less developed countries would be able 
to participate fully in the benefits to be derived from the Agency. 
The Director General indicated later that he would request 
consultants be made available by other members, especially the 
other four leading atomic powers. Formal offers of such assistance 
were made later by the U.S.S.R. and Canada. 

This initiative by the United States encouraged progress by the 
Agency in dealing with the practical needs of its members ina 
number of highly technical fields. 


Training Program 


Under article III.A.4 of the Statute, one of the functions of the 
Agency is to encourage the exchange and training of scientists 
and experts in the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. The 
Agency's 1958 program clearly recognized that there was an 
acute shortage of persons with specialized training and qualifica- 
tions in nuclear technology for peaceful purposes, particularly 
in underdeveloped areas of the world. This shortage is oftena 
more serious limiting factor to the development of atomic energy 
than inadequacies of funds or equipment. The development of the 
Agency's fellowship and training program thus constituted one of 
the Agency's major activities during 1958. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


In January the Board of Governors instructed the Secretariat 
to give priority to the establishment of the fellowship program 
in 1958. As a first step the Secretariat submitted a questionnaire 
to all member states inquiring as to what training facilities they 
could make available and under what circumstances. Assistance 
was also provided by the Secretariat of UNESCO. 

In March the Board of Governors approved the preliminary 
rules prepared by the Secretariat to govern the award of scholar- 
ships and fellowships by the Agency, under which the fellowship 
program was to consist of two types offellowships: type I--those 
financed by an appropriation from the Agency's general fund, 
and type Il--those financed directly by member states. The re- 
quirements for type I grants were determined bythe Agency while 
the requirements for type II were set by agreement between the 
Agency and the government offering the grant. 

An information brochure containing a list of openings was 
distributed as well as a standard nomination form. The latter 
included the following requirements: (1) that the candidate agree 
that he would return to his home country at the end of the fellow- 
ship and work there for a period of not less than 2 years in the 
field of the peaceful uses of atomic energy; (2) that the candidate's 
government give assurance that it would make a position in this 
field available should the candidate so request; (3) that after com- 
pletion of the training period the fellowship holder would be 
offered a suitable position in order to carry out the first of these 
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requirements; (4) that in case the holder of the fellowship was 
already employed, his salary would be paid throughout the period 
of the award; (5) and that the fellowship holder would be paid all 
expenses relating to his passport, visa, medical examination, and 
other incidental expenses. 

Member states presented lists of candidates together with 
information as to each candidate's qualifications. Arrangements 
for placing those accepted for Agency fellowships were made in 
consultation with the host governments. 


As developed in 1958 the Agency's fellowship program covered 
three broad types of training: (a) general techniques training to 
develop skills in the use of fundamental techniques; (b) specialized 
training in advanced theory and experimental practice; and(c) re- 
search training, including active participation in research work. 
The duration of training ranges from short-term special training 
of several weeks to long-term complete university training of 
several years. 

In administering and financing the fellowship program, the 
Secretariat consulted with and drew upon the experience of 
UNESCO, WHO, and the United Nations Technical Assistance 


Administration. 


THE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM FOR 1958 


The actual establishment of the Agency's fellowship program 
depended primarily upon the cooperation of the member states, 
since the $250,000-fellowship fund authorized for its operation 
was to be raised by voluntary contributions and the training 
positions involved were located in the member states. 

In order to emphasize the responsibility of the member states 
to take early action in support of the fellowship program, the 
U.S. representative, Mr. McKinney, announced at the Board of 
Governors on January 17 that, in addition to offering to provide 
up to $125,000 on a matching basis for the fellowship fund for 
type I fellowships, the United States would provide approximately 
120 type Il fellowships, valued at about $840,000, over a 2-year 
period for training in the nuclear sciences in the United States. 
It was envisaged, he added, that these grants would cover main- 
tenance, transportation, and tuition. It was planned to grant 15 or 
20 fellowships in 1958 and the remainder in 1959-60. 

In the course of 1958 voluntary contributions totaling $64,570 
were made to the fellowship fund fortype! fellowships as follows: 


The United Kingdom $25,000 
Canada 25,000 
Turkey 3,570 
Sweden 3,500 
Denmark 2,500 
Union of South Africa 2,000 
Norway 2,000 
Monaco 1,000 


This figure was matched by the United States, to bring the total 
voluntary contributions to $129,140. Openings for some l65type | 
fellowships intheir respective educational institutions were offered 
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by Australia, France, Norway, Spain, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.S.R., and the Federal Republic of Germany. In addition 
some 65 type Il fellowships were offered by Belgium, Denmark, 
France, India, Italy, Japan, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, 
the United Arab Republic, the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. In order 
to assist the Agency in making the most efficient use of its offer 
of fellowships, the United States made a consultant available to 
the Secretariat. 

The Secretariat reported that by the end of 1958, it had 
received 287 nominations from 30 countries; that it had selected 
for placement 219 nominees of 28 governments for study in 20 
countries. Of these 124 nominees of 26 governments had actually 
been awarded fellowships for study in 19 countries by the end of 
the year, 57 of the nominees from 21 governments were studying 
in 12 countries, and 2 fellowships had been completed. The largest 
number of nominees (65) chose the United States as the country 
where they desired to study. By the end of 1958, 11 students were 
studying in the United States under type I] fellowships, and some 
38 additional nominees had been accepted for appointment to type 
Il fellowships in the United States in 1959. 

The second General Conference approved a combined appro- 
priation of $1,100,000 for the fellowship program and economic 
and technical research and assistance for 1959. During the 
Conference the U.S. delegation suggested that plans should be 
prepared to make the Agency a central coordinating body for the 
training of personnel in the atomic energy field. 


Information Program 


In accordance with article III.A.3 and article VII] of the Statute 
and paragraphs 66, 67, and 68 of the Report of the Preparatory 
Commission, the Secretariat informed the Board early in 1958 
that high priority was being giventothe earliest possible develop- 
ment of the Agency's information program, with special emphasis 
on the dissemination and exchange of scientific and technical 
information. Arrangements were being made to obtain the fullest 
cooperation with member states and interested international and 
national organizations and institutions. 

In his address to the second General Conference, the Chairman 
of the U.S. delegation, John A. McCone, urged that the Agency 
continue to develop into a major information center on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and specifically in the field of controlled 
thermonuclear fusion research, 


THE TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


During 1958 the Agency's technical library completed its 
Organizational phase, with the sorting, cataloging, and indexing 
of the large amount of material received, which included gifts of 
substantial technical libraries by the United States and Canada. 
Other member states contributed additional materials in response 
to the Agency's request to all members for regular receipt of 
official and unofficial publications on matters relating to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. The Agency also concluded an 
agreement enabling it to utilize fully the outstanding library on 
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physics and related subjects ofthe Institute of Theoretical Physics 
of the University of Vienna. 

In order to facilitate maximum utilization of its facilities, the 
library began transmitting to member states bibliographies, 
abstracts, and translations of articles and abstracts. In April the 
library began publication of a biweekly bulletin on recent acquisi- 
tions. In addition the Secretariat began the compilation, mainte- 
nance, and registration of films and exhibits on the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and took over from UNESCO the register 
of selected scientific film received from the International Scien- 
tific Film Association. Members of the Secretariat participated 
in a symposium on national libraries held by UNESCO in Vienna 
in September. 

Much material from the second U.N. International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva, including most 
of the scientific and technical films shown at the Conference, was 
presented to the Agency. This included a gift by the United States 
of all 45 films it had presented at Geneva. By the end of 1958 the 
library's film service had been well established and a number of 
member states had made use of it. Progress was being made 
toward the establishment of a ‘*book coupon’’ scheme, as rec- 
ommended in paragraph 67 of the Report of the Preparatory 
Commission, to enable member states toovercome the difficulties 


of obtaining foreign exchange to purchase publications from other 
member states. 


TERMINOLOGY 


In its report the Preparatory Commission noted that the 
Agency should encourage the development and standardization of 
technical and scientific terminology of atomic energy in the 
various languages if maximum use was to be made of information 
On progress in the field. Accordingly the Secretariat undertook 
to establish liaison with international and national agencies 
interested in this problem. 

In cooperation with UNESCO a contract was arranged with 
the International Electro-Technical Commission (IEC) to assist 
in the preparation and publication of fascicles on terminology 
which had been begun by a Technical Subcommittee of the Inter- 
national Standards Organization (ISO). The Agency planned to 
participate in enlarging the number of languages in which standard 
equivalents would be provided. The Agency's work in this field 
in 1958 was on a contract basis. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


During 1958 the Secretariat laid the groundwork for an extensive 
program in the field of scientific and technical information. It 
made progress in staffing and made arrangements to distribute 
both scientific and technical papers produced within the Agency 
and those submitted to meetings organized bythe Agency. Further 
progress was made concerning publication of lists of national and 
international scientific organizations concerned with nuclear 
energy and maintenance of a mailing list for the distribution of 
Agency technical and scientific publications. 
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In addition the Agency’s activities in this field during 1958 
included the following: 


(1) Arrangements to prepare, under the coordination of the 
Agency's Technical Library, technical and scientific reviews on 
topics such as radioisotopes, biology, nuclear physics, reactors 
and electronics, with the cooperation of national authorities of the 
leading member states in the field of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, including the United States, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and France; 

(2) Agreement for the Agency to publish some of the pro- 
ceedings of an international seminar on nuclear electronics 
sponsored by the French Society of Radio-Electricians in Sep- 
tember; 

(3) Provision for the exchange of technical information with 
the European Organization for Nuclear Research (CERN), the 
Institut National des Sciences et Techniques Nucleaires atSaclay, 
France, and the Institute of Scientific and Technical Information 
of the U.S.S.R,; 

(4) Consultations with representatives of the information 
services of the Atomic Energy authorities of the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and France on the Agency's 
program of abstracting and on the possible publication, should 
this appear desirable later, of a technical bulletin by the Agency. 


By the end of 1958 arrangements had been completed for the 
publication and sale in English, French, Russian, and Spanish of 
the Manual on Practice on the Safe Handling of Radioisotopes 
prepared by the Agency. In implementation of General Conference 
resolution GC(II)/RES/27, to be discussed in detail below, 
preparations were being made for a bibliography of world litera- 
ture on small- and medium-sized reactors as well as for other 
reactor studies. In addition a bibliography on selected medical 
applications of isotopes was being compiled. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 


Although the Agency convened panels of experts and consultants 
during 1958, circumstances did not permit the Agency to convene 
any symposia or conferences during its initial year of operation. 
Members of the Agency staff did, however, participate in various 
conferences and assisted in holding other international meetings, 
including the second U.N. International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. The Secretariat undertook consultations 
with representatives of other interested organizations to provide 
the necessary coordination and cooperation in sponsoring such 
meetings. A catalog of all international conferences in the field 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy was prepared for periodic 
release. 

On October 4 the second General Conference adopted resolution 
GC(II1)/RES/28, proposed by Poland and amended atthe suggestion 
of the United States, recommending that the Director General, 
after consulting with the Agency's Scientific Advisory Committee 
and the interested specialized agencies, submit to the Board of 
Governors a plan of conferences and symposia for 1959 and 
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subsequent years, such meetings to be organized in different 
parts of the world to the greatest extent possible. The U.S. 
amendment provided that the interested specialized agencies be 
consulted in order to assure adequate coordination on this matter 
and to protect the interests of all concerned. The second General 
Conference also appropriated $100,000 for seminars and scientific 
meetings for the 1959 budget. 

The Board of Governors, accordingly, on October 7 requested 
the Director General to prepare for submission at the Board's 
next session a detailed program of conferences and symposia for 
1959 and to prepare a program for subsequent years for sub- 
mission to the Board at a later date. On the basis of the recom- 
mendations of the Scientific Advisory Committee, the establish- 
ment of which is dealt with below, at its meeting from November 
13-15, the Secretariat drew up for the Board's consideration a 
program of conferences and symposia for 1959, indicating which 
specialized agencies should be consulted. The Director General 
then informed the specialized agencies of the proposed program 
and invited their participation and comments. He also requested 
any information on their respective conference programs related 
to questions of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. For planning 
purposes the Secretariat prepared a provisional program for 
1960-61 for later submission tothe Scientific Advisory Committee. 


EXHIBIT AT THE BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL WORLD 
EXHIBITION 


With the approval of the Board of Governors, the Secretariat 
prepared, in cooperation with the United Nations, an exhibit on 
the Agency and on the peaceful uses of atomic energy generally 
for the United Nations pavilion at the Brussels International 
World Exhibition. 


AGENCY PARTICIPATION IN THE SECOND UNITED NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Twenty-nine members of the Agency Secretariat participated 
in the second U.N, International Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy held at Geneva in September. Officers from the 
Division of Scientific and Technical Information, the Division of 
Conferences and General Services, and the Division of Public 
Information assisted in planning the Conference. The Agency staff 
assisted in preparing documents for publication and distribution 
during the Conference and in interpreting and translating the 
proceedings. 

The Director General presented a paper on the Agency's work 
and future plans. Four Deputy Directors General also were in 
attendance and presented papers dealing with matters in their 
respective fields of competence. 

The Secretariat prepared an exhibit outlining the operations 
of the Agency and showing the location in member states of 
uranium and thorium ores, of peaceful power reactors in opera- 
tion, and of schools giving courses in radioisotopes and reactors. 
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Following the Conference the Secretariat undertook to study 
its results, particularly to determine what kinds of conferences 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy would be most useful in the 
future. In October the Board of Governors requested that the 
Agency's conclusions on the advisability of holding a third Inter- 
national Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy be 
coordinated with those of the U.N. Secretary-General’s Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 

In this connection Mr. McCone urged at the second General 
Conference that the Agency sponsor scientific conferences and 
Symposia on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, including future 
conferences of the type held in Geneva in 1955 and 1958. 

The second Geneva Conference had discussed the problems 
involved in the training and exchange of scientists, and the 
Agency was requested to organize a symposium inthis field. Such 
a meeting was to be included in the proposed program for 
symposia for 1959. The Secretariat was making plans to utilize 
the information provided by the Conference in avariety of techni- 
cal fields, including radioisotope and radiation research, health 
and safety, waste disposal, and third party liability. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


In accordance with article II of the Statute and paragraphs 63 
and 66 of the Report of the Preparatory Commission, the Secre- 
tariat submitted to the Board of Governors in February a pro- 
posed general program of public information for the Agency, with 
particular emphasis on providing direct support for the Agency's 
substantive program and general support for the activities and 
objectives of the Agency. It was proposed that the most effective 
use possible be made of existing channels of information through 
press releases and personal liaison with the public information 
services of the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 

Besides assisting in distributing the Agency's technical pub- 
lications and preparing Agency exhibits and press releases, the 
Secretariat submitted to the Board of Governors two dummies of 
the proposed nontechnical bulletin designed to provide general 
information concerning the Agency's program and activities in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Following consideration by 
the Board in 1958, another dummy was being prepared for sub- 
mission early in 1959 to take account of the Board’s comments. 
An information booklet concerning the Agency was also prepared, 
over 10,000 copies of which had been distributed. 

In addition to conducting extensive information activities for 
the second General Conference, the Secretariat distributed a 
special dummy issue of the nontechnical bulletin in the Con- 
ference's four working languages. 


Research and Radioisotopes 


The Preparatory Con:mission concluded that the Agency might 
be able to make its greatest immediate contribution to the welfare 
of many of its members by assisting them in acquiring the 
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knowledge and skills needed to make full use of radioisotopes and 
radiation sources. It recommended a program involving the 
collection and dissemination of information; the provision of 
technical assistance; the standardization and calibration of 
sources and equipment; and of general coordination of interna- 
tional efforts for the use and development of radioisotopes. 


INITIAL CONSIDERATION 


In February the Secretariat outlined the possible activities of 
the Agency in the field of researchand radioisotopes, particularly 
in encouraging member states possessing advanced knowledge 
and technology to share information and facilities with those that 
are less developed. The latter especially needed an understanding 
of the potential uses of radioisotopes and more trained personnel 
to handle them. It was suggested that the Agency concentrate 
initially on providing training and guidance in the techniques and 
application of radioisotopes in medicine, agriculture, and some 
general fields, such as electronics. Such a program would not be 
costly and could meet some of the more immediate needs of the 
less developed countries. 

The Department of Research and Isotopes was directedto help 
members assess their research needs; promote coordination and 
further development of existing research; take steps toward the 
standardization of radioactive samples and methods of measure- 
ments; place research contracts, where appropriate, in support of 
the statutory functions of the Agency; and eventually undertake 
its own research programs in connection with those statutory 
functions. In addition the Department was toassist member states 
in meeting their needs for work in radioisotopes, collect and 
disseminate radioisotope information, and provide technical 
assistance on radioisotopes. 


ACTIVITIES FOR 1958 


The Secretariat, at the request of the Board of Governors, 
initiated a program in this field by dispatching expert survey 
missions to assist members in the preparation ofspecific assist- 
ance projects. During 1958 such missions were sent to Pakistan 
and Thailand, the United States providing an expert on the 
former. 

By May 1958 the first research contractinthis field was let to 
the University of Vienna for the measurement of electrical po- 
tentials in various plant and animal cells under radiation. A 
contract also was let in Vienna for the construction of a low-level 
beta-counter for use in determining extremely small quantities 
of fission products in the biosphere. 

The Secretariat also requested the member states to provide 
the Agency with all relevant information on the production and 
supply of radioisotopes in their countries. On the basis of the 
replies, the Secretariat began preparing a comprehensive radio- 
isotope supply catalog for the use of all members. The radiation 
facilities of members that might be made available to holders of 
Agency research fellowships were also surveyed. A small area 
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in the Agency's Headquarters in Vienna was equipped for work on 
radioactivity standards. Preparations were undertaken toarrange 
a meeting for the establishment and dissemination of such stand- 
ards for all interested international bodies. By the end of 1958 
significant progress had been made in the preparation of an inter- 
national directory on radioisotopes and labeled compounds. Studies 
were also initiated on the use of high ionizing radiations in medi- 
cal therapy, especially their possible use onanextensive scale by 
less developed countries. 

Major activities included preparation ofthe Manual on Practice 
on the Safe Handling of Radioisotopes and the initiation of the 
tritium tracer study in relation to the waste disposal program, 
as described below in the section on health and safety activities. 

The staff of the Department of Research and Isotopes par- 
ticipated in a number of international conferences involving their 
special interests, including the European meeting sponsored by 
FAO at Harwell on the use of ionizing radiation for food preserva- 
tion. 


UNITED STATES ASSISTANCE 


In addition to providing consultants, information, and other 
services in furthering the Agency’s activities in the field of 
research and radioisotopes, the U.S. Government contributed two 
self-contained and self-propelled mobile radioisotope labora- 
tories, valued at $58,500 each, which were designed specifically 
to provide basic training in radioisotope techniques. 

In announcing this gift the U.S. representative, Mr. McKinney, 
noted that because of their mobility these laboratories could 
provide training courses in many different regions, thus enabling 
the Agency to increase the number of personnel trained in radio- 
isotope utilization at lowered costs. 


The first mobile laboratory was presented to the Agency on 
September 24 by John A. McCone, Chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission and chief delegate of the United States to the 
second General Conference. It was accepted by the Director Gen- 
eral. The President of the Conference, Tjondronegara Sudjarwo 
of Indonesia, noted that this contribution would benefit above all 
those less equipped countries which were particularly anxious 
to share the benefits that could be derived from the peaceful uses 
of atomic‘energy. 

At the suggestion of the United States the Secretariat developed 
a possible program for the utilization of the mobile laboratories 
primarily for training programs in the less developed countries. 
The United States assisted this study by making available the 
services of the designer of the laboratories as a cost-free con- 
sultant. 

The Secretariat concluded that the most useful function for the 
laboratories would be in training in the application of radio- 
isotopes. A delay on the delivery on the second laboratory was 
reqyuested until the Agency could decide upon the area where it 
should be sent for its initial use. By the end of 1958 preliminary 
tryouts of the first laboratory in Vienna had been given at the 
Radium Institute of the University of Vienna by holding various 
courses in it. Additional activities on its use were being planned 
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for 1959, and member states were to be invited to use the mobile 
laboratories. 


FUTURE PROGRAM 


In order to promote and coordinate international efforts in the 
field of research and radioisotopes, the Agency was planning to 
cooperate in activities with other interested international organi- 
zations, such as with WHO on medical applications and with FAO 
on agricultural applications of radioisotopes, especially in the 
less developed countries. A series of international conferences 
and symposia was being planned, as were additional technical 
survey missions. 

Increasing attention was to be given to the promotion of 
industrial uses of radioisotopes and to the fostering and encour- 
aging of research by the awarding of research contracts. A small 
meeting of consultants was held in December toadvise the Secre- 
tariat on the desirability and feasibility of awarding a research 
contract seeking means to promote the since of calcium 47 


price that would permit its widespread use in clinical re- 
search. 

In his address to the second General Conference, Mr. McCone 

called for an enlarged Agency ope rational program, ins luding 


increased activities in the fields of research and radioisotopes, 
He indicated the willingness of the U.S. Government to explore 
with the Agency possible arrangements for special assistance 
from the United States in this field. 


Health, Safety, and Waste Disposal 


Article III.A.6 and several other articles of the Statute deal 
with the Agency's role in establishing, with the appropriate 
collaboration of the competent organs or specialized agencies of 
the United Nations, standards of safety for protection of health 
and minimization of danger to life and property, and in providing 
for the application of such standards both to its own operations 
and to those operations it is assisting. The Preparatory Com- 
mission recommended that the Agency program in this field pro- 
vide for the evaluation of projects submitted toit; the early appli- 
cation of health and safety standards for operations under its 
auspices; the taking of an early initiative to obtain international 
coordination of activities in this field; the establishment of regu- 
lations relating to the international transportation of radioactive 
materials; the undertaking of studies and the possible formulation 
of regulations for waste disposal of radioactive materials; and 
the early consideration of international action with respect to 
legal liability, insurance, and international legal aspects of waste 
disposal. 


INITIAL CONSIDERATION OF HEALTH ANDSAFETY ACTIVITIES 


During the early part of 1958 the Secretariat concluded that 
three major tasks were involved in the health and safety field: 
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(1) the definition and acceptance of basic standards to define 
maximum permissible radiation exposure for individuals; (2) the 
establishment and enforcement of the agreed standards; and 
(3) the consideration of other related technical problems. The 
Director General noted the need to avoid delay, while at the same 
time taking into full account the work already underway in this 
area by other international and national bodies, especially the 
U.N. Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, 
the International Commission on Radiological Protection, the 
International Commission on Radiological Units, the World Health 
Organization, the International Labor Organization, and the World 
Meteorological Organization. He reported that negotiations were 
already underway with such organizations in order to define and 
clarify the relations of the Agency to them. 

The Board of Governors agreed that the Director General 
should continue his studies and negotiations and report to the 
Board as he considered appropriate. The U.S. representative, 
Mr. McKinney, emphasized the need for early and careful planning 
by the Agency to deal with its own laboratory and requests for 
assistance that it might receive, keeping in mind the need to 
avoid duplicating the activities of other organizationsinthis field. 
He noted that in concluding any agreements with such bodies the 
role of the Agency should be clearly defined. 

In order to assist the Secretariat in planning the Agency's 
health and safety activities, Dr. Gunnar Randers of Norway was 
named Scientific Consultant by the Director General. Early 
attention was given to studying existing codes and work in the 
field by careful examination of regulations in effect in member 
states and those recommended by competent organizations. The 
Secretariat requested member states to furnish their codes and 
regulations on a continuing basis. Preparations were made to 
undertake projects relating to the handling and transport of 
radioisotopes. 

On the basis of the information received the Secretariat con- 
cluded in March that the existence of a great variety of codes and 
regulations had led to a rather chaotic situation which could only 
be met through simplification and coordination. 

In working to achieve this the Secretariat indicated that it 
would be guided by three needs: to determine basic scientific 
principles, to interpret such principles in terms of practical 
considerations, and to recommend what users of radioactive 
materials should do to meet essential health and safety require- 
ments. In support of this program, research contracts were let 
to the University of Trieste and the University of Vienna. 

In recognition of the need to obtain the maximum amount of 
information and coordination, the Secretariat undertook consul- 
tations with the United Nations Scientific Committee onthe Effects 
of Radiation to assure useful working cooperation between the 
Committee and the Agency's technical divisions concerned. The 
Agency's staff also undertook to coordinate its activities with 
other international bodies interested in the development of health 
and safety standards. 
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In September Sweden proposed that the Agency begin to study 
the problems involved in the transportation between twocountries 
of radioactive fuel elements for reactors with a view to estab- 
lishing general rules and standards. It was suggested that the 
method of approach used in preparing the radioisotopes manual 
be used, including the use of a panel of experts and appropriate 
coordination with the work of other organizations. This proposal 
was supported in the Board of Governors by the United States 
and many other members. It was pointed out that the Agency would 
want to consult with the European Chemical Processing Company 
of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
and with the U.N. Transport and Communications Commission. 
The Director General indicated that the Secretariat would examine 
the question and report to the Board later. Meanwhile the Secre- 
tariat’s studies of the general problem of the transportation of 
all radioactive materials were continuing. 


WASTE DISPOSAL 


Paragraph 99 of the Report of the Preparatory Commission 
recommended that the Agency should undertake studies and con- 
sider the formulation of regulations governing waste disposal at 
sea and the discharge of effluents in streams and in the atmos- 
phere. 

Moreover the U.N. Conference on the Law ofthe Sea adopted a 
resolution on April 27, 1958, relating to article 25 of the Con- 
vention on the High Seas, which recommended that the Agency, in 
consultation with existing groups having acknowledged competence 
in the field of radiation protection, should pursue whatever action 
is necessary to assist states in controlling the discharge or re- 
lease of radioactive materials into the sea, in promulgating 
standards, and in drawing up internationally acceptable regulations 
to prevent pollution of the sea by radioactive materials. 

Soon thereafter the Secretariat undertook a special study to 
encourage coordination and stimulate research in the field of 
waste disposal. Preliminary studies were begun of the possible 
usefulness of making a survey of tritium concentration in surface 
and deep waters. The Secretariat noted that such studies could 
also assist less developed member states inaridareas by assist- 
ing in determining variations in water levels. 


In October the Director General announced that an international 
panel of experts from the United States, the United Kingdom, the 
U.S.S.R., Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Japan, and the 
Netherlands had been invited to meet under the chairmanship of 
Harry Brynielsson, head of the Swedish Atomic Energy Authority, 
to study problems connected with the disposal of radioactive waste 
in the sea. 

The panel held its first session from December 4 to December 
10 with all those invited, except the scientist from the U.S.S.R., 
present. Following consideration of working papers submitted by 
the Secretariat, it was decided to establish working groups to 
cooperate with the Secretariat in various fields, such as treating 
wastes, oceanography, marine biology, radiobiology, and the 
protection of fisheries. The panel also decided to study in detail 
the problem of nuclear propulsion. The working groups were to 
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MANUAL ON PRACTICE ON THE SAFE HANDLING OF RADIO- 
ISOTOPES 


In view of the urgent need to provide users of radioisotopes 
with a manual on practice for their safe handling, the Agency 
decided to prepare such a manual. Under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Randers, a panel of distinguished scientists from the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., France, Brazil, Czecho- 
slovakia, Japan, India, and Sweden was constituted tocomment upon 
a draft manual prepared by the Secretariat, based upon the codes 
of the various member states that had been received by the 
Agency. Deputy Director General Seligman of the Department of 
Research and Isotopes and Deputy Director General de Laboulaye 
of the Department of Technical Operations servedas rapporteurs. 
The United States provided a legal consultant to assist the panel. 
Experts from ILO and WHO were also present. 

On the basis of the panel’s comments onthis draft made during 
its first session from May 26 to June 6, a revised version of the 
manual was prepared and distributed for comment to all member 
states and specialized agencies concerned and for information to 
other interested bodies. The panel of experts met again from 
August 21-28 to consider the comments received and to give final 
advice to the Secretariat. 

In requesting the Board's provisional approval for distribu- 
tion of the manual in October, the Director General noted that the 
panel of experts had unanimously approved the present text and 
that many member states had notified the Agency that they lacked 
national codes on radioisotope handling and would welcome a 
model such as the Agency had prepared. 

The Board of Governors accepted the draft manual on a pro- 
visional basis as a guide to the Agency and as a useful model for 
member governments in drawing up their own national codes. 
By December copies of the manual had been sent to all member 
states and to interested international and nongovernmental organi- 
zations. Arrangements were underway for its publication and 
distribution in booklet form. In addition medical and technical 
addenda were under preparation for distribution in 1959. 


THE TRANSPORTATION OF RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS 


The Director General indicated in March that one of the 
activities needed was an exploration of the possibilities of 
devising a radiation safety code with special reference to the 
transport of radioisotopes. This would involve examining the 
most recent recommendations of the International Commission 
for Radiological Protection (ICRP), examining all existing codes, 
and drafting a code of essential practical requirements. The 
Director General informed the Board periodically of progress in 
this work. By the end of 1958 sufficient progress had been made 
to justify the convening of a committee of experts early in 1959 
to assist in drawing up a code for the transportation of radio- 
isotopes. 
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ingots as required for its first national research reactor. Ina 
report to the Board of Governors of November :23 the Director 
General noted that the text of the project agreement between the 
Agency and the Government of Japan should include an article on 
safeguards which would permit the Agency to specify the details 
of application of the Agency's safeguards from timeto time under 
article XII of the Statute and any relevant general regulations as 
may be promulgated by the Board. He addedthat clauses relating 
to the necessary health and safety measures would be included in 
the same provision. 

By the end of 1958 the Division of Safeguards was being staffed 
and had already begun preparatory work to establish safeguard 
procedures in 1959. The division was preparing plans for the 
promotion of research in member states for determining the 
best methods of measuring the source and special fissionable 
material content of ores, concentrated, bulk stock, and unirradi- 
ated and irradiated nuclear fuel elements. Research contracts 


vere awarded the Centre'd'Etude de l'Energie Nucleaire of 
Belgium and the Commissariat a l'Energie Atomique of France 
or the development ‘of nondestructive analysis techniques for 
rradiated nuclear fuel elements. A similar contract was being 
egotiated with the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, and add 

t 11 members of the A ncy expressed interest in undertakings 


research contracts in thie field, 

It was anticipated that increasing attention would be given to 
the Agency's safeguards programein 1959, particularly in rela- 
tion to meeting the Japanese request, 


Technical Assistance 


LATIN AMERICAN SURVEY MISSION 


The value of the United States offer to provide consultants, 
as described above, was demonstrated early in 1958 when the 
Government of Brazil requested the Agency to study the possible 
establishment of a regional nuclear training center in Latin 
America. On January 16 the Board decided that this request 
should be studied as a matter of priority. By May 2 the Director 
General was able to report that the necessary preliminary steps 
had been completed to meet this requestthrougha survey mission 
of experts consisting of consultants offered by member states and 
members of the Agency's staff. A circular letter was sent to all 
Latin American signatories to the Statute requesting the furnish- 
ing of data and information on their interest in this matter. The 
cooperation of the Organization of American States (OAS) and of 
the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) were also 
solicited. 

The survey mission left New York on May 23. Its membership, 
including three experts made available by the United States free 
of cost to the Agency, consisted of Dr. Norman Hilberry of the 
United States, who served as Chairman of the group; Harold 
Sheard of the United Kingdom; and Alfred Carcasses of France. 
The three technical experts provided by the United States were 
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report to the whole panel in time to enable the latter to complete 
its work before the end of 1959. The panel received assistance 


in its work from representatives of the United Nations, FAO, 
WHO, and UNESCO, 


PREPARATIONS FOR FUTURE ACTIVITIES 


At the second General Conference, the United States urged 
that the Agency intensify its efforts in the general field of health 
and safety. By the end of 1958the Agency was preparing to under- 
take such further activities including the training of specialists 
in radiation protection, the holding of conferences, work on re- 
actor safety, and the possible formation of emergency units. 
Plans were underway to begin to study the problem of third-party 
liability early in 1959, for which the United States indicated its 
willingness to supply an expert. 


Safeguards 


Under article III.A.5 and article XII of the Statute the Agency 
is required to establish and administer safeguards designed to 
insure that special fissionable and other materials and assistance 
made available by the Agency are not used in such a way as to 
further any military purpose; and to apply safeguards, at the 
request of the parties, to operations under any bilateral or multi- 
lateral arrangement, or, at the request of a state, to any of that 
state's activities in the field of atomic energy. The Preparatory 
Commission recommended that the Agency should ‘'from the 
start, study and develop appropriate methods and policies for 
the implementation of the safeguards provisions of the Statute.’ 

In view of the more immediate need to staff other divisions 
and to establish other programs of the Agency, it was not possible 
to develop the Agency's safeguards program during the first part 
of 1958 even though the first General Conference approved the 
manning table and budget for the Division of Safeguards as 
recommended by the Preparatory Commission. 

Preparatory planning began in April, for which the United 
States provided a consultant. As envisaged by the Secretariat and 
approved by the Board of Governors, the Agency's safeguards 
program would consist of: (1) development of safeguards, stand- 
ards, methods, and policies of the Agency, including procedures 
for accountability, storage, and inspection; (2) maintenance of 
a continuing review of the above matter in the light of technical 
developments and operating experience; (3) undertaking research 
to further the methodology of safeguards andtoencourage similar 
developments in the member states. 

The representatives of the United States and Japan announced 
at the second General Conference that their respective govern- 
ments intended to request the application of the Agency's safe- 
guards system, when finally established, to the operations planned 
under their bilateral agreement for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Japan also requested Agency assistance in obtaining some 
three tons of natural uranium of reactor grade in the form of 
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Dr. James W. J. Carpender (medicine), Dr. French I. Hagemann 
(chemistry and physics), and Dr. Nathan H. Woodruff (isotope 
applications in medicine and biology). The Agency was rerre- 
sented by Professor Mario Bancora of Brazil, Director of the 
Division of Technical Supplies and Mrs. Ulrike Schiller (United 
States), who provided administrative support. The working group 
was assisted by two observers from the OAS, Professor Luiz 
Cintra do Prado of Brazil and Dr. John K. Rouleau of the United 
States, and an observer from ECLA, Francis Silvart of Belgium. 

The mission was requested to evaluate from a technical view- 
point the following: (1) the needs for establishing a regional 
nuclear training center (or centers) in Latin America; (2) the 
availability of and data on the existing facilities that are being 
used or could be used for training; (3) the scientific, technological, 
and industrial conditions of the countries visited. 

The mission visited 17 countries in the course of 56 days: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil,-Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. The group 
submitted an advance questionnaire to the appropriate authorities 
of each country visited, participated in roundtable discussions, 
and visited scientific facilities. It met in Vienna from July 18-22 
to prepare its report. 

The mission reported that full and frank exchange of informa- 
tion and views marked its mission to the countries visited. It 
explained the need for additienal training and research oppor- 
tunities in Latin America, and recommended the following: 
(1) that the Agency appropriately support appeals of Latin Ameri- 
can universities for assistance in expediting the development of 
trained scientists and engineers; (2) that at least one specialized 
training center be established as soon as possible, perhaps con- 
centrating in the field of radiobiology; (3) that whenever it is 
feasible there should be established at least one integrated 
regional training center, covering a large number of life and 
physical sciences and related engineering fields. Estimated staff- 
ing and financial requirements for such steps were included in 
the mission's report. The mission further recommended that full 
use should be made of existing facilities, programs, and staff. 
It was suggested that additional fields could be added to the spe- 
cialized centers gradually as personnel and funds became avail- 
able should the development of an integrated center be desired. 

In transmitting this report to the Board of Governors, the 
Director General noted that the Agency would take further action 
on the matter if requested by the interested member states. The 
Board decided on September 19 to defer detailed examination of 
the report until a date to be decided by the Director General 
after consulting the members concerned; to defer action on the 
mission’s recommendations until such action was requested by 
the members concerned; and to transmit the reportto the General 
Conference for its information. At the second General Conference, 
a number of Latin American members indicated their satisfac - 
tion with the work of the mission. 
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ADDITIONAL REQUESTS FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


By the end of 1958 the Agency had received 25 requests for 
technical assistance from 18 members. As in the case of the 
Latin American Survey Mission, most of these requests reflected 
the desire of member states to define further their program 
needs before making specific requests of the Agency. In order 
of submission, the additional requests were as follows: 


Country 


Pakistan 


Thailand 


Spain 


United Arab Republic 


Japan 


Brazil 


Republic of China 


Denmark 


Peru 


Austria 


Brazil 


18 


Request 


For assistance in many fields, including 
determination of initial needs in specific 
areas. 


For assistance in reactor technology and 
the use of radioisotopes. 


For assistance in reactor design andcon- 
struction, the metallurgy of thorium, plu- 
tonium, and zirconium inthermodynamics 
and heat exchange. 


For a preliminary survey of possibilities 
of receiving technical assistance in heavy 
water production, uranium production 
from phosphate ores, and the production of 
certain technical instruments. 


Technical assistance in the design and 
construction of a small fuel reprocessing 
plant and for a small breeder reactor. 


For documentation on existing radiation 
standardization laboratories, provision of 
part of the equipment for a radiation lab- 
oratory, and assistance from experts on 
measuring techniques. 


For the services of a reactor physicist, 
radiochemist, reactor engineer, health 
physicist, and radioisotopes expert. 


For assistance in nonferrous metallurgy. 


For assistance in medical uses of radio- 
isotopes as applied to endemic goiter. 


For assistance in acquiring a betatron. 


Provision of a survey team to evaluate 
Brazil's production of isotopes. 


Assistance in examining the economics of 
nuclear power in a specific areain Brazil. 
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Provision ot a general mission to advise 
on plans for a nuclear energy program 
for Brazil. 


Burma Provision of experts on laboratory plan- 
ning and administration, instrumentation, 
health physics, and the agricultural and 
biological uses of isotopes. 

Greece Provision of experts on and equipment for 
the application of radioisotopes. 


Republic of Korea Provision of experts on reactors, radio- 
isotopes, and nuclear fuel. 


Philippines Assistance in establishing a radioisotopes 
laboratory. 
Switzerland Advice of experts on health and safety 


aspects of a number of power reactors at 
present in the planning stage. 


Tunisia Assistance in acquiring a particle ac- 
celerator. 


United Arab Republic Advice on the establishment of a proposed 
regional isotope training center in Cairo. 


Argentina Provision of experts to advise on prob- 
lems related to prospecting, mining, and 
processing of uranium ores. 


Assistance in examining the economics of 
nuclear power in two specific regions in 
Argentina. 


Tunisia Assistance in examining the economics of 
small power reactors in three specific 
regions of Tunisia. 


Provision of an expert on the utilization 
of radioisotopes in agriculture and possi- 
ble other fields. 


Venezuela Dispatch of a general mission to advise 
on plans for an atomic energy program 
for Venezuela. 


In addition Thailand, the Philippines, and the Republic of 
China requested the visit of a special preliminary assistance 
mission. Similar requests were made by Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
and the Republic of Korea. 

The Agency was able to utilize the services of the consultants 
offered by member states as well as members of its own staff 
to dispatch short exploratory missions to Pakistan, Thailand, and 
the United Arab Republic. On the hasis of these preliminary 
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visits: (1) an agreement was being arranged at the end of 1958 
between the Pakistan Atomic Energy Committee and the Agency 
to provide three experts in the fields of research reactors, 
gamma irradiation and isotope problems, and health physics; 
(2) the Government of Thailand requested a special ‘‘factfinding’’ 
mission and the provision of an expert on the medical application 
of radioisotopes; and (3) a special mission was sent to the United 
Arab Republic to study heavy water production and uranium pro- 
duction from phosphate ores. 

In order to meet the other requests, the Agency had solicited 
additional information and undertook studies of how most appro- 
priately to deal with them. The Secretariat indicated that as 
requests for assistance were received, they would be evaluated 
from the standpoint of their economic impact and feasibility. 
Priorities would be established in the light of specific economic 
factors, and increasing use would be made of factfinding teams 
to evaluate members’ local problems. Plans would be prepared 
for assisting members by providing them with limited amounts of 
equipment as a followup to the fellowship and training program. 
In order to make the most efficient use of the Agency's limited 
resources, similar requests for assistance from various members 
from the same area of the world would be grouped together, if 
the requesting members agreed, in organizing preliminary 
assistance missions to such areas. Increasing attention was to be 
given to studies of nuclear economics as an initial step toward 
bringing the benefits of nuclear power to underdeveloped mem- 
bers as soon as possible. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE ACTION 


In addition to approving the Agency's general program of 
technical assistance for 1959, the second General Conference 
unanimously adopted a resolution on October 4 which noted the 
urgent need of the less developed countries for additional power 
resources and recommended that the Board of Governors give 
earnest and early consideration to: (a) initiating a survey to be 
made of the needs of the less developed countries, with their 
consent, in the matter of nuclear power generation plants suitable 
for their particular circumstances; (b) adopting measures for a 
continuing study of the development of the technology and eco- 
nomics of small- and medium-scale nuclear power reactors 
which may be best suited for the economic development of less 
well developed countries; (c) disseminating to all member states 
the information collected by the Agency under paragraphs (a) and 
(b) above; and (d) assisting the less developed countries at their 
request in planning and implernenting their training programs so 
that they may have, as soon as possible, adequate numbers of 
scientists, technicians, and engineers, to take full advantage of 
the developments in the technology and utilization of small- and 
medium-scale reactors. The Board was requested to report on 
the implementation of this resolution to the third General Con- 
ference. On December 22 the Secretariat subrnitted a working 
paper for the Board's consideration early in 1959 containing an 
analysis and proposed program of work for 1959-60 in implemen- 
tation of this resolution. 
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The General Conference also approved the recommendation 
of the Board that the operational budget for 1959 provide $1,100,- 
000 for economic and technical assistance and fellowships and 
training. 


U.S. ASSISTANCE 


In accordance witn the offer of January 15, the United States 
provided free consultants not only for the Latin American Survey 
Mission, but also for the preliminary mission to Pakistan and the 
Special mission to the United Arab Republic. Moreover U.S. 
scientists served on numerous technical panels. U.S. experts 
were loaned to the Secretariat or provided consultative advice in 
various technical fields, including reactor safety, reactor pro- 
grams, safeguards, research reactors, and the use of the mobile 
isotope laboratories provided by the United States. Arrange- 
ments were underway by the end of 1958 to provide, upon the 
Agency's request, U.S. legal experts on third party liability and 
a consultant on reactor economics. 


Reactors 


Article III.A.2 of the Statute authorizes the Agency to assist 
member states in the ‘‘practical application of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes, including the production of electric power, 
with due consideration for the needs of the under-developed areas 
or the worid,... .." 

The Preparatory Commission expected that in the long run 
the development of reactors, particularly power reactors, would 
be the most important peaceful application of atomic energy and 
that the Agency's assistance to its members in this field might 
eventually become the most extensive of its activities. It rec- 
ommended that the Agency's reactor program include the collec- 
tion and dissemination of technical and economic information; 
technical advice and assistance for the reactor programs of 
member states; evaluation of requests for reactor projects from 
members in accordance with articles XI and XII of the Statute; 
and a special program to assist and encourage the construction 
of reactors for the purposes of training, researchand operational 
experience, the testing of materials, and the production of power. 


INITIAL PLANNING 


In view of the highly technical nature of reactor activities and 
the time that would be required to establish a meaningful reactor 
program by the Agency, the Board of Governors requested the 
Director General in January to prepare as soon as possible a 
study of the priority that should be given to drawing up sucha 
program. 

As planned by the Secretariat, the Division of Reactors would 
carry out its work in three areas: (1) physics and chemistry; 
(2) reactors, including engineering, control, and safety problems; 
and (3) nuclear energy. The division would provide advice and 
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assistance to member states on their respective reactor pro- 
grams, make technical evaluations of requests from member 
states for reactor projects, promote and encourage reactor 
building, and collect and disseminate information on reactor 
design and technology. This proposed program was approved by 
the Board of Governors. Staffing of the Division of Reactors on 
the professional level was completed by the end of 1958. 


PROGRAM FOR 1958 


As initial activities in the reactor field, the Agency decided 
to concentrate on tue technical and economic aspects, with par- 
ticular reference to the needs of the less developed countries. 
By April 1 all member states had been requested to answer a 
questionnaire on the power reactors which were in use or under 
construction in their respective countries. Similar questionnaires 
on research reactors and experimental reactors were distributed 
later in 1958. On the basis of the information received, the 
Secretariat began the preparation of an International Directory of 
Reactors. The first volume was to cover the design, cost, and 
operating characteristics of power reactors. 

The Secretariat closely followed the work of the second U.N. 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
at Geneva and undertook to evaluate the papers on the economics 
of nuclear power presented at the Conference. 

The United States assisted the Agency in its initial considera- 


tion of activities in this field by providing a consultant on reactor 
programs. 


FUTURE ACTIVITIES 


In his general debate statement at the second General Con- 
ference Mr. McCone proposed that the Agency encourage the 
development of atomic power with due considerationtothe special 
needs and conditions of the underdeveloped areas of the world. 
As a first step he stated that the Agency should ‘‘undertake an 
intensive and continuing study and survey of existing reactor 
types, their costs, the criteria for the introduction of them into 
new areas, and means whereby the Agency could accelerate the 
availability of nuclear power within reasonable economic dimen- 
sions.”’ 

The other members of the Agency agreed on the need for such 
a program, and in resolution GC(II)/RES/27 the second General 
Conference recommended that the Board of Governors initiate 
action for a survey of the nuclear power needs of the less de- 
veloped areas and a continuing study of the development of 
reactors suitable for their economics. The Secretariat prepared 
a plan to implement this resolution on a continuing basis, with 
specific activities planned in successive steps. A 2-year program 
for 1959-60 dealing with the shorter term aspect of the problem 
was prepared for consideration by the Board of Governors in 
January 1959. It would consist of the study of the technical and 
economic potential of existing reactors, the dispatch of special 
power survey missions to less developed member states, and the 
selection of the reactor designs and economic situations which 
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seemed best suited for further study. The Secretariat noted that 
in carrying out this program the Agency would require and seek 
assistance from the appropriate international organizations, par- 
ticularly the United Nations and its regional economic commis- 
sions and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. The Agency anticipated working closely on this general 
problem with the U.N. Economic and Social Council. It was planned 
to hold a number of technical symposia and conferences to 
complement the proposed studies. 


Supply of Materials 


During 1958 considerable progress was made toward arranging 
to carry out the Agency's responsibilities forthe supply of special 
fissionable and source materials in accordance with article IX of 
the Statute. Early action on this matter was needed if the Agency 
was to be in a position to utilize the offers of materials already 
made and to stimulate further offers and requests for Agency 
assistance in providing materials to less developed countries. 

In view of the offers made by eight members in 1957, including 
an offer from the United States to make available to the Agency 
5,000 kilograms of contained U-235 as well as further amounts of 
nuclear materials equal in quantity to the total of amounts of such 
materials made similarly available by other members of the 
Agency up to July 1, 1960, the Board of Governors in December 
1957 had requested the Secretariat to solicit additional informa- 
tion from the offering members and to prepare a study of the 
entire problem for the Board's further consideration. (For a 
summary of the offers made and the Board's consideration of this 
matter in 1957, see U.S. Participation in the International Atomic 
Ener Agenc Report by the President to Congress for the 


ear 1957, Department of State publication » pp. 30-31.) 


PREPARATORY STEPS 


In January the Secretariat prepared a memorandum for the 
Board which outlined a policy with respect to the acceptance and 
supply of fissionable, source, and other materials involving three 
types of activities: (1) ascertaining what materials were available 
to the Agency, promoting the demand for such materials, and 
insuring continuity of supply; (2) adjustment of supply to individual 
requirements; and (3) steps needed to be taken before the Agency 
could implement a project involving the supply of materials. The 
Secretariat also informed the Board that in accordance with its 
previous decision inquiries had been made to all offering mem- 
bers to obtain further clarification of the terms and nature of 
their respective offers. Replies from these offering members 
were received beginning in February. Included was a price list 
from the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission giving the current 
scale of charges for various nuclear materials. The Soviet Union 
indicated that in the future it would make available to the Agency 
amounts of fissionable and other material in addition to the 50 
kilograms of U-235 already offered. The Soviet Union also de- 
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clared i: would make this material available at the lowest inter- 
nationai prices prevailing at the time of any particular trans- 
action. 


SUPPLY AGREEMENTS WITH OFFERING MEMBERS 


One of the first and most important tasks facing the Agency 
was the conclusion of general agreements with the respective 
offering members under which specific contract agreements 
could be signed later for the actual supply of materials. 

in order to accelerate progress on this matter, the United 
States informed the Board of Governors in May that it hoped to be 
able to submit an official draft U.S.-IAEA agreement shortly. A 
few weeks later the United States submitted a draft agreement 
covering general principles under which fissionable and other 
materials were to be supplied to the Agency. The United Kingdom 
submitted a draft agreement in July covering its previous offer 
of fissionable material equivalent to 20 kilograms of contained 
U-235. After initially requesting the Secretariat to prepare a 


jraft U.S.S.R.-IAEA agreement, the Soviet Union submitted a 
draft agreement in August similar to that of the United Kingdom. 
After some discussion of the most appropriate manner for the 


Board of Governors to deal with these texts, the Board decided on 
July 3 to establish a Committee on Agreements for the Supply of 
Fissionable, Source, and Other Materials to examine and report 
to the Board as soon as possible on the draft supply agreements 
submitted by governments or by the Director General. Its original 
membership consisted of the Chairman of the Board and repre- 
sentatives of Brazil, India, Sweden, the Union of South Africa, the 
Soviet Union, the United Arab Republic, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. When the Board reviewed the membership of 
all its committees on October 6, it altered the membership of the 
Committee on Agreements for the Supply of Materials to consist 
of representatives of Canada, India, Japan, Poland, the Union of 
South Africa, the Soviet Union, the United Arab Republic, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The Committee began its substantive work in August with a 
decision to consider each draft agreement separately in light of 
individual requirements. It considered the draft agreement sub- 
mitted by the United States first, as it involved the largest offer 
of material. The Director General submitted a mernorandum 
recommending that this type of general agreement should provide 
maximum flexibility, leaving substantive problems, suchas price, 
conditions of deliveries, and so forth, for individual project 
agreements. He also suggested some drafting changes. This was 
followed by a detailed examination by the Committee of the draft 
agreement submitted by the United States. Similar examination 
was made of the draft agreement submitted by the United Kingdom, 

After completion of this initial consideration of the draft 
agreements submitted by the United States in August, the United 
States undertook a study of the comments made by the Director 
General and by the other members of the Committee in preparing 
possible modifications of the original text, after which negotia- 
tions with the Secretariat were resumed. This enabled the United 
States to submit a reviseddraftagreementtothe Director General 
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on December 10. Similar studies and negotiations were undertaken 
by the United Kingdom. 

Following the submission of the U.S.S.R.-IAEA draft agree- 
ment by the Soviet Union, the Director General prepared a mem- 
orandum similar to that covering the U.S. draft agreement. The 
‘U.S.S.R.-IAEA draft agreement was then examined in detail by 
the Committee. On October 23 the Soviet Union informed the 
Director General that it had accepted most of his drafting sug- 
gestions. However the Soviets did not take note of the comments 
made by the other members of the Committee. The Secretariat 
responded by preparing a summary of the Committee's comments 
for the use of the Soviet Government. 

Negotiations between the three governments concerned andthe 
Director General were continuing as 1958 came to an end. It was 
anticipated that sufficient progress would be achieved to enable 
the Committee to recommend approval of the respective revised 
draft agreements early in 1959. 


JAPANESE REQUEST FOR URANIUM 


A major development took place on September 24 when the 
representative of Japan informed the second General Conference 
that his Government believed the time had come for the under- 
developed member countries to seek the assistance and advice of 
the Agency in implementing their programs of atomic energy. 
The Government of Japan had therefore made a formal request 
to the Agency for its assistance in obtaining some three tons of 
natural uranium of reactor grade in the form of ingots as fuel for 
Japan's first national research reactor. The Director General was 
asked to take the necessary steps so that the Board of Governors 
could approve the request under article XI of the Statute at an 
early date as transfer of the material had to be completed not 
later than November 1959. The proposed reactor was to be of the 
natural uranium-heavy water type of 10 milliwatts thermal output 
for such peaceful purposes as the production of radioisotopes, and 
the conduct of research and testing projects. 

In October the Board of Governors requested the Director 
General to take the following steps, without prejudice to the 
procedure to be followed in dealing with subsequent requests: 


(1) To invite these members who had offered to make mate- 
rials available to the Agency to submit a tender by a fixed date 
for the supply of the uranium requested by the Government of 
Japan; 

(2) To notify all other members of the Japanese request, of 
the invitation to the offering members, and of the closing date for 
the receipt of tenders from any member; 

(3) To consult with the Committee on Agreements for the 
Supply of Fissionable, Source, and Other Materials on an ad hoc 
basis; and 

(4) To prepare if possible definite proposals and any necessary 
draft agreements in time for consideration by the Board of 
Governors in January 1959. 


The Director General thereupon prepared a memorandum in 
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which were outlined the further steps to be taken if the Agency 
were to meet the Japanese request. These steps included: 


(1) Approval of the project by the Board in accordance with 
article XI of the Statute; 

(2) Choice of the furnishing member; 

(3) Conclusion of a ‘‘supply agreement’’ between the Agency 
and the furnishing member; 

(4) Consideration by the Board of the charges to be levied in 
accordance with article XIV.E of the Statute; 

(5) Conclusion of a ‘‘project agreement"’ between the Agency 
and the Government of Japan; 

(6) Consideration by the Board of various matters related to 
the tenders for the supply of the uranium; and 

(7) Consideration by the Board of steps to be taken beyond 
January 1959. 


The Director General also reported that he had already invited 
members to submit tenders and had begun negotiations with the 
Government of Japan for the project agreement, the final text of 
which would necessarily have to await the conclusion of the supply 
agreement with the furnishing member when selected. In addition 
the Director General requested the Chairman ofthe Committee on 
Agreements for the Supply of Fissionable, Source, and Other 
Materials to convene the Committee in order to provide informal 
assistance in preparing for the Board of Governors consideration 
of the Japanese request. 

Early in December the Director General submitted a draft 
project agreement between the Agency and the Government of 
Japan for the Committee's comment. The Committee began initial 
consideration of this draft agreement on December 18. 

Meanwhile three tenders for the sale of the requested uranium 
had been submitted and opened on December 12. They included: 
(1) an offer from the private Societé de Minerais du Bruxelles 
of Belgium to provide the material to the Agency at $34 per 
kilogram; (2) an offer from the Government of Canada to provide 
the material requested to the Agency free ofcharge on the under- 
standing: (a) that it would be resold under the conditions outlined 
in article XIV.E of the Statute at a price bearing a reasonable 
relationship to the current world price for the material; (b) that 
the Agency would apply tothe material the provisions on safeguards 
provided in article XII of the Statute; (c) that the Agency would 
sell the material to the Government of Japan; (d) that the Agency 
would use the revenue obtained from the sale of the material in 
accordance with article XIV of the Statute; and (e) that the 
Canadian offer would not be considered as constituting a precedent, 
but rather as assistance in expediting the Agency's program; and 
(3) an offer from a private U.S. firm to provide the requested 
material at a price of $53.34 per kilogram. 

The Director General noted that the Canadian offer, while 
unexpected, had numerous advantages. He indicated that he would 
continue to consult with the Committee on Agreements for the 
Supply of Fissionable, Source, and Other Materials in preparing 
draft supply and project agreements for consideration by the 
Board in January 1959 and in order to obtain guidance on which 
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tender to take as a basis for drafting the agreements. He indi- 
cated further that he would also seek the Committee's assistance 
in determining the actual handling charges to the Agency under 
article XIV.E of the Statute and in determining a sales price to 
Japan. 

It was expected that sufficient progress would be achieved on 
the Japanese request to enable the Board to consider it early in 
1959. It was hoped that this request and the generous offer from 
Canada would encourage the development of the Agency's activ- 
ities in this field. 
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RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


United Nations 





The IAEA developed further its relationships with the United 
Nations during 1958. An Office of Permanent Representatives of 
the Agency to the United Nations was established in New York. 
The representatives of the Agency assigned to this office attended 
all of the meetings at headquarters that were of interest to the 
Agency during the year. In addition the Director General himself 
took part in the 26th session of the Economic and Social Council, 
which was held at Geneva, and also participated as a full member 
of the Secretary-General's Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination (ACC), Special representatives of the Agency par- 
ticipated also in the U.N. Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Radiation, The Agency sat in as an unofficial observer on the 
meetings of the Technical Assistance Board when it was dis- 
cussing the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for 1959. 

The most important event in the development of relationships 
between the IAEA and the United Nations was the entry by the 
IAEA into full participation in the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance. The first General Conference had recommended that 
the Board of Governors consider the desirability of the IAEA 
becoming a full member of the Technical Assistance Board and a 
full participant in the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, 
The United States had taken the leadershipin obtaining in the Board 
a recommendation to the second General Conference that the 
Agency request such participation, 

Prior to the second General Conference, the United States, 
together with other members of the Board of Governors that 
were also members of the Economic and Social Council, intro- 
duced a resolution in the 26th session of ECOSOC which ex- 
pressed the hope that the General Conference of the IAEA would 
approve the recommendation of the Board for participation in 
the U.N. Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. The resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously. The Council noted with satisfaction 
that article XV of the agreement governing the relationship 
between the United Nations and the IAEA recognized the desira- 
bility of cooperation concerning the provision of technical assist- 
ance in the field of atomic energy and that, through accepting the 
agreement, the IAEA consented to take such action as was neces- 
sary to achieve effective coordination of technical assistance 
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activities within the framework of existing coordination machinery 
in the technical assistance field. 

At the second General Conference, the United States, together 
with the delegations of Australia, Canada, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, United Kingdom, and Venezuela, cosponsored 
a résolution which provided that the Agency should seek to par- 
ticipate in the U.N. Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, 
(EPTA) and requested that the Director General take the neces- 
sary steps to arrange for the Agency's participation when the 
United Nations had approved the application. In the Conference 
only Indonesia and the Union of South Africa registered absten- 
tions. 


This decision opened the way for an allocation of $200,000 in 
1959 from the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for 
projects within the competence of the Agency. In addition the 
Agency may apply for an allocation by the Executive Chairman of 
the Technical Assistance Board of funds up to $300,000 from the 
contingency fund. The funds are to be made available for specific 
projects (such as training facilities and fellowships) requested 
by member governments. 


Specialized Agencies 


The Director General was authorized by the first General 
Conference in 1957 to negotiate relationship agreements with the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations. He was instructed to 
take into consideration, in these negotiations, a list of principles 
that had been drawn up by the Preparatory Commission. A com- 
mittee of the Board of Governors was established, of which the 
United States was a member, to consult with the Director Gen- 
eral, to the extent that he considered necessary, in these nego- 
tiations. Agreements were successfully negotiated with the ILO, 
FAO, WHO, UNESCO, and WMO. These agreements, all of which 
were unanimously approved by the second General Conference, 
follow, in general, agreements that had been concluded among 
the specialized agencies themselves. The United States took the 
position that these agreements should be considered as a frame- 
work within which to develop effective cooperation between the 
Agency and the specialized agencies concerned. Although the 
leading role of IAEA in the field of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy was recognized in the agreements, there was no attempt 
to delineate the functions of one agency as against another. It 
was considered that as the program of the IAEA developed and 
as the practice of consultation among the agencies grew through 
day-to-day operations, the necessary delineation would emerge. 
Therefore these agreements provide for cooperation and consul- 
tations in various appropriate ways, including reciprocal con- 
sultation at meetings; exchange of information and documentation; 
procedures for the proposing of agenda items; cooperation between 
the secretariats; administrative and technical cooperation; co- 
operation in the collection, compilation, and publication of 
statistics; and general arrangements for cooperation in regard 
to personnel matters, such as measures to avoid competition in 
recruitment and facilitate interchange of personnel. 
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Before the second General Conference approved these relation- 
ship agreements, the Economic and Social Council had asked the 
specialized agencies concerned to bear in mind that the IAEA, 
which was established for the specific purpose of dealing with the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, has the leading position in the 
field. It also called the attention of the IAEA to the fact that the 
specialized agencies have certain responsibilities in relation to 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy in their respective fields of 
competence. The Economic and Social Council went on to point 
out that effective coordination requires, in addition to the formal 
agreements, the development of effective day-to-day working 
relationships within the framework of multilateral coordination. 

The specialized agencies concerned were all represented at the 
second General Conference and pledged themselves, as did the 
Director General of the IAEA, to take the necessary action ina 
cooperative spirit and to avoid unnecessary duplication of efforts 
and resources. Since these relationship agreements have come 
into existence, the specialized agencies have been present at 
meetings of the Board of Governors when matters of interest to 
them have been discussed. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 


During 1958 there was no attempt in the Board to draw up 
additional relationship agreements with other intergovernmental 
organizations. 

The first General Conference had, however, authorized the 
Board of Governors to invite intergovernmental organizations 
engaged in peaceful uses of atomic energy, in accordance with 
the objectives of the Agency as stipulated in its Statute, to be 
represented by observers at the second General Conference. 
Under the terms of this resolution the Board invited the following 
\rganizations to send observers: 


European Atomic Energy Community (EURATOM) 

European Organization for Nuclear Research (CERN) 

European Nuclear Energy Agency of the OEEC (ENEA) 

Joint Institute for Nuclear Research at Dubno 

Organization of American States (OAS) 

Commission for Technical Cooperation in Africa South 
of the Sahara (CCTA/CSA) 


This list, under the terms ofthe resolution of the first General 
Conference, did not require the approval of the second General 
Conference. 

The Board recommended the same procedure with regard to 
the third General Conference, that is, that the Board of Governors 
be authorized to invite certain intergovernmental organizations 
to send observers. 

This resolution, identical to the one approved by the first 
General Conference, was couched in general terms. The Soviet 
Union, however, used this item to launch an attack against 
EURATOM. The Soviets described EURATOM as a military 
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organization and introduced a draft amendment to the proposed 
resolution which would have described the intergovernmental 
organizations to be invited as those ‘‘engaged in peaceful uses of 
atomic energy exclusively.'' The majority of members con- 
sidered that, although the Soviet amendment was acceptable, the 
fact that it was coupled with an attack on EURATOM would be 
used as a criticism by the Conference of the Board's decision to 
invite EURATOM to the second General Conference. 

An amendment was ultimately introduced by the United Arab 
Republic which defined the organizations that the Board was 
authorized to invite as those ‘‘engaged in peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in accordance with the objectives of the Agency as stipu- 
lated in its Statute.'’ In accepting this proposal it was clear that 
the majority of members considered that the action of the Board 
in inviting EURATOM to the second General Conference was 
appropriate both in the terms of the resolution of the first 
General Conference and in terms of the directive to the Board 
for the third General Conference. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted and the authority of 
the Board to invite organizations to the General Conferences was 
not questioned during the debate. 


Nongovernmental Organizations 


The first General Conference adopted a resolution which 
recommended that the Board of Governors establish and submit 
to the second General Conference rules for the granting of con- 
sultative status to nongovernmental organizations. The resolution 
recommended further that the privileges to be enjoyed by the 
Organizations granted consultative status should be based on a 
list drawn up by the Preparatory Commission and that the rules 
should be based on principles enunciated by the Commission. The 
Conference also authorized the Board, pending the approvalof the 
rules, to invite appropriate nongovernmental organizations to be 
represented by observers at the second regular session of the 
General Conference. 


ADOPTION OF RULES 


The Secretariat of the Agency prepared a paper which con- 
tained recommendations concerning the principles and conditions 
to be applied in granting consultative status and the privileges 
and facilities to which organizations granted consultative status 
should be entitled. It also suggested procedures for applications 
and for withdrawal of consultative status. The working paper of 
the Secretariat was based, to a large degree, onthe rules of 
procedure governing the granting of consultative status by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. It further 
took into account suggestions made by the nongovernmental 
organizations themselves, particularly the International Chamber 
of Commerce and the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. This working paper was submitted to the Board of 
Governors at its June series of meetings and was in turn entrusted 
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‘or detailed study to the Committee which had already been 
established to advise the Director General on negotiations with 
the specialized agencies. The United States was a member of this 
Committee. 

The rules, as recommended by the Board, were subsequently 
approved without debate, either in the Legal and Administrative 
Committee or the plenary session of the second General Con- 
ference. In a brief statement in committee, the representative of 
Australia emphasized that it was essential that the authority for 
the granting or withdrawing of such status be vested exclusively 
in the Board. His statement was not challenged. The rules as 
adopted include the following provisions: 


(1) Arrangements for consultation are designed to enable the 
Agency to secure expert information and promote knowledge of 
the principles and activities of the Agency and to allow non- 
governmental organizations whose workis relevant tothe Agency's 
to express their views; 

(2) These arrangements should not overburden the Agency; 

(3) The work of the nongovernmental organizations should be 
directly related to that of the Agency and the nongovernmental 
organization should be able to make a significant contribution to 
the work of the Agency; 

(4) The aims and purposes of the organization must be in 
conformity with the spirit, purposes, and principles ofthe Agency; 

(5) Nongovernmental organizations must support the work of 
the Agency and promote knowledge of its principles and activities; 

(6) The nongovernmental organization shall be of recognized 
standing, with an established headquarters, an executive officer, 
and a policymaking body. 


Provision is also made for the granting of consultative status 
to a national nongovernmental organization, after consultationand 
with the consent of the member state concerned ‘‘if the activities 
of the national organization are not covered by an international 
nongovernmental organization and if the national organization 
has special competence on which the Agency wishes to draw." 

The following privileges and facilities for the organizations 
granted consultative status were approved: 


(1) The organizations shall be sent the provisional agenda of 
the General Conference; 

(2) The organizations shall be invited to be represented at the 
Conferences by observers; 

(3) The organizations may designate authorized observers to 
attend public meetings of the Board of Governors; 

(4) Documents submitted by the organizations, if they do not 
exceed 2,000 words and if the Director General considers them 
relevant to the work of the Agency, shall be circulated to the 
members of the appropriate organ of the Agency; 

(5) Representatives of the organizations may make brief oral 
statements at public meetings of the main committees of the 
General Conference if such a request is made to the Director 
General not later than 48 hours after the adoption of the agenda 
and on the recommendation of a committee on nongovernmental 
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organizations to be established by the Board; 

(6) A representative of an organization may make an oral 
statement before the Board of Governors if the Board extends 
such an invitation. 

In addition the Director General is authorized to provide non- 
governmental organizations with consultative status appropriate 
nonrestricted documents, access to the document service for the 
press, use of the libraries of the Agency, and appropriate seating 
arrangements at meetings. He is also authorized to invite these 
organizations to any meetings which may be called by the Agency, 
including technical conferences, meetings of experts, seminars, 
and symposia. The privileges and facilities outlined above for the 
General Conference and the Board of Governors shall, as far as 
appropriate, be the same for other meetings. The Director 
General is directed to establish a liaison officer with whom these 
organizations may consult and who would arrange for consultations 
with appropriate members of the Secretariat. There are also 
provisions for the Director General to request nongovernmental 
organizations to undertake certain studies or investigations intheir 
particular fields of competence. 

The resolution finally outlines the type of information that the 
nongovernmental organizations applying for consultative status 
should submit. The resolution makes clear that the Board shall 
decide whether consultative status is to be granted or not. The 
authority for the withdrawing of consultative status in case of 
violation of the obligations under the rules is solely the respon- 
sibility of the Board. The Board is not to report to the General 
Conference on its actions, but rather the Director General sub- 
mits annually to the General Conference the list of organizations 
to wh'ch the Board has granted consultative status, without listing 
those to whom the Board has not granted such status. 


INVITATIONS TO SECOND GENERAL CONFERENCE 


The Board had been authorized by the first General Con- 
ference to invite appropriate nongovernmental organizations to 
send observers to the second General Conference. To implement 
this authorization, the Board decided to follow the procedure that 
the Preparatory Commission had recommended in connection 
with the first General Conference. It authorized the Director 
General to extend invitations to each international nongovernmental 
organization having consultative status with the United Nations or 
with any of its specialized agencies that indicated a desire to 
send an observer. It furthermore requested the Director General 
to refer to the Board any requests for invitations which he 
received from nongovernmental organizations other than those 
having such status. At the meeting of the Board preceding the 
second General Conference, the Board rejected the request for 
invitations to the World Federation of Scientific Workers (15-3-3) 
and The Women's International Democratic Federation (16-3-3) 
on the ground that organizations not enjoying consultative status 
with the United Nations or the specialized agencies should be 
invited to send observers pending the adoption of rules governing 
the granting of such status by the Agency itself. Fourteen organi- 


zations that enjoy consultative status with the United Nations 


were invited to send observers to the second General Conference: 
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Chapter III 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY MATTERS 


Staffing 


Altnough by the end of 1957 the Agency staff already totaled 
168, consisting of 44 professional and 124 other employees, some 
of the highest ranking positions on the staff had not been filled. 
The Director General and the Deputy Director for Administra- 
tion, Liaison, and Secretariat had assumed their duties in 1957. 

At the January meeting of the Board of Governors, the Direc- 
tor General introduced the three scientific Deputy Directors 
General who would assume duties in late January and February: 
Hubert de Laboulaye of France to be in charge of the Department 
of Technical Operations; Vladimir Migulin of the U.S.S.R. to bein 
charge of the Department of Training and Technical Information; 
and Henry Seligman of the United Kingdom to be in charge of the 
Department of Research and Isotopes. Only the post of Inspector 
General, to be in charge of the Department of Safeguards and 
Inspections with the rank of a Deputy Director General, was left 
vacant until the need to fill this position arose. By April 1 the 
directors of 14 of the divisions in the Secretariat were also on 
the job. The Director of the Division of Safeguards was appointed 
in July, while the post of Director of the Division of Inspections 
was left vacant. 

The pace of recruitment for the staff, especially on the pro- 
fessional level, had to be relatively slow, as it was governed by 
specific program requirements, On the other hand there was a 
natural desire to obtain at least a skeleton staff in other branches 
in order that planning could begin. Consequently the Director 
General proceeded with recruitment at an orderly speed, and by 
the end of the year the Agency staff consisted of 394 personnel, 
130 in the professional category and 264 in the general service 
category. Represented among the staff were nationals from 32 
different countries. 


Privileges and Immunities 
Article XV.C of the Statute provides that the Agency's legal 


Capacity, privileges, and immunities would be the subject ofa 
separate agreement between the Agency and the member states. 
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Early in 1958 the Agency Secretariat prepared a draft agreement 
which was submitted to the Board of Governors for its approval 
and which it was planned to submit eventually to the member 
states for their approval and accession. 

The draft agreement was discussed by the Board in June 1958 
and when it became apparent that there were many varying con- 
cepts of what should be included in an agreement of this type it 
was decided to submit the draft to member states in the first 
instance with a request for comments and then, in the light of 
such comments, to revise the draft and submit it to the Board. It 
is expected that the Board of Governors will be prepared to 
resume discussion of the agreement on privileges and immunities 
in early 1959. 


Headquarters Facilities 


The Secretariat continued to discuss with representatives of 
the Government of Austria the question of the headquarters facil- 
ities to be provided the Agency by the Austrian Government. 
Austria had informed the Agency of four possible sites from 
which the Agency could choose its permanent headquarters site. 
Further, to afford the Agency sufficient time within which to make 
its decision, the Austrian Government had offered the Agency the 
use of another building as a temporary headquarters. In addition 
the Austrian Government offered to make necessary and reason- 
able alterations to adapt the latter building to the Agency's 
temporary needs and to add, if required, two additional floors to 
the structure. The repairs and alterations, as well as the con- 
struction of two floors, would be at the expense of the Austrian 
Government. 


The Board accepted the Austrian offer with respect to the 
temporary headquarters but deferred decision on the permanent 
headquarters site pending an opportunity to study and evaluate 
the sites held by the Austrian Government. It was decided to 
establish a committee, appointed by the Chairman of the Board 
in consultation with the members of the Board, to advise upon 
the selection of a permanent site. 


Program and Budget for 1959 


INITIAL CONSIDERATION 


The preparation of the budget and program estimates for the 
Agency for 1959 began at the March meetings of the Board. The 
Secretariat proposed to draw upon the program and budget for 
1958 as described in the Report of the IAEA Preparatory Com- 
mission as a basis for the new estimates. A number of activities 
would be selected for continuation in 1959, some of which would 
have to be carried over for completion in subsequent years. Thus 
planning would not be rigidly restricted to 1959. Furthermore 
the plans would be made on the assumption that the Agency would 
have operational funds, i.e., funds contributed on a voluntary 
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basis, available to support appropriate activities. 

These general proposals were approved by the Board. The 
U.S. representative expressed the view that the final decisions of 
the Board should be directed toward enlarging the scope of major 
activities during the coming year. It was reasonable, he said, to 
expect increases in 1959 in the Agency's staff, principally in the 
scientific departments and especiallyinthe intermediate and lower 
professional levels; and consideration should be given to the 
acquisition of facilities and equipment which would enable it to 
undertake specific activities, for example, a control laboratory 
for the verification of material received and for certain work on 
health and safety problems. 

For the meetings of the Board in late April and early May the 
Secretariat did not have adequate time to prepare a complete 
program and budget including a detailed description of the 
administrative requirements of the staff. Instead it had concen- 
trated on the preparation of special projects which seemed most 
urgent and best suited to further the Agency's objectives, at least 
one major project being offered for each of the Agency's main 
functions: nuclear energy fact finding teams, isotope teams for 
less developed countries, construction of technical facilities, 
small research contracts, waste-disposal research, strontium- 
effects research, safeguard studies, international radiation moni- 
toring, radiation hazard emergency teams, fellowship and exchange 
program, regional nuclear training centers, and preparation for 
isotope and power conferences. To support these projects and 
the regular administrative operations of the Secretariat, a total 
budget of $12,035,000 was proposed, $6,735,000 to come from the 
regular assessed budget and $5,300,000 from voluntary contribu- 
tions. This would mean an increase of about $2,500,000 in the 
regular budget, with most of the increase being applied to pro- 
viding a larger staff. 

Lengthy discussions of the Secretariat proposals revealedthat 
most Board members felt the proposals were too ambitious for 
the Agency at that time. The smaller countries especially empha- 
sized the need for economy and favored placing as much of the 
program as possible into the operational budget, where it would 
be supported by voluntary contributions. The U.S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Rumania took a very restrictive view of the Agency 
program, maintaining that its activities should be almost exclu- 
sively confined to technical assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries. Other delegations, including those of Canada and the 
United States, pointed out the broader responsibilities of the 
Agency. In reviewing the projects proposed by the Secretariat, 
the U.S. representative suggested the consolidation of some of the 
projects, the elimination of two on the ground they were not 
directly relevant to the work of the Agency (strontium-effects 
research and international radiation monitoring), and the reduction 
on the amounts allocated to certain others. The U.S. representa- 
tive pointed out that the Agency's vitality and usefulness would be 
enhanced by an Agency-operated central laboratory located in 
Vienna and emphasized that the establishment of safeguards was 
a matter of highest priority. 

After this initial statement the U.S, representative also sub- 
mitted the following five additional proposals for Agency projects 
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in 1959: (1) the development of ‘‘packaged'' libraries on special 
atomic energy topics; (2) studies on health and safety codes for 
reactor operations, for reactor siting, and for radioactive waste 
disposal; (3) the provision of assistance to less developed coun- 
tries for the acquisition of laboratory equipment for research 
training and isotopes uses as well as for the acquisition of 
research reactors; (4) a cooperative program between the Agency 
and existing Viennese institutions in the medical and clinical 
applications of radioisotopes and radiation sources; and (5) the 
utilization of mobile radioisotope laboratories in a limited num- 
ber of areas. Several other projects were proposed, including a 
suggestion by Pakistan that an item for $250,000 be added to the 
operational budget to cover equipment assistance to members in 
order to assure that trainees under the Agency program would 
have facilities with which to work when they returned to their 
home countries. 

After detailed consideration of the various proposals, the 
Board decided not to pursue further the project on strontium 90 
effects research as being too expensive. A decisionon the project 
dealing with the construction of technical facilities in support of 
the Agency's functions was deferred to the June meetings of the 
Board, and the Director General was asked to consult with the 
Secretary General of the United Nations concerning the inter- 
national radiation monitoring project. Two of the projects, the 
project proposed by Pakistan to provide equipment assistance, 
and the U.S. suggestion of making provision for assistance in the 
acquisition of laboratory equipment were combined and set at 
the level of about $400,000. Four of the projects were approved 
but at a level below that recommendedinitially by the Secretariat. 
These were the radiation hazard emergency teams, the fellow- 
ship and exchange programs, the isotope and power conferences, 
and the safeguards studies. The restofthe projects were approved 
at roughly the level suggested by the Secretariat, although in the 
case of several of the projects further consideration was to be 
given to the question whether they should be financed from the 
regular (administrative) budget or from the operational budget. 

Perhaps the most significant decision of the Board at this 
series of meetings was the determination that in 1959 the Agency 
should begin to develop the appropriate methods and policies for 
the implementation of the safeguard provisions of the Statute. 
The representatives of India, Indonesia, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United Arab Republic argued that it was premature to begin 
planning safeguards before there were any requests for Agency 
assistance that required safeguards. The majority of the Board, 
however, felt that planning should begin immediately so that the 
Agency would be prepared to apply safeguards when they became 
necessary. 

As its final act on the budget and program for 1959 at its 
April-May series of meetings, the Board established a nine 
member Budget Committee to study the draft program and budget 
estimates as prepared by the Secretariat on the basis of Board 
discussions, and to report its conclusions to the June meeting of 
the Board. The Committee consisted of the Chairman of the 
Board, Mr. Winkler of Czechoslovakia, and representatives of 
Brazil, France, the Union of South Africa, the U.S.S.R., the 
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United Arab Republic, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 


WORK OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The Budget Committee held a total of 10 meetings between 
June 3 and 10, reviewing in detail, with the assistance of Agency 
officials, the proposals made by the Secretariat. The Committee 
approved several proposals made by the Director General con- 
cerning the organization and responsibility of certain parts of the 
Agency staff, but concluded that there was no immediate need to 
divide the Department of Administration, Liaison, and Secretariat 
into the new departments as suggested by the Director General. 

The major part of the Committee's work was centered on the 
size of the staff required for 1959 and the budget estimates pro- 
posed by the Director General. The Committee approved a staff 
increase of about 70, as opposed to an increase of about 125 
suggested by the Secretariat. The largest single reduction was 
made in the increase suggested for the Department of Research 
and Isotopes. Throughout the discussions, the United States had 
in most cases supported the Secretariat's recommendations in 
opposition to the majority of the Committee. In addition to 

: supporting an increase in the staff of the Department of Research 
' and Isotopes, the United States took the position that four addi- 
tional positions should be added to the Division of Safeguards to 
permit proper development of the Agency safeguards responsi- 
bilities in 1959. The United States also was in favor of slight 
staff increases in the Divisions of Economic and Technical 
Assistance, Technical Supplies, Inspections, and the Legal Divi- 
sion, in order to allow increased Agency activity in key areas. 

In light of Board comments at the April-May meetings, the 
Director General reduced the level of his estimates for 1959 to 
$6,981,400; $5,401,400 for the administrative budget and 
$1,580,000 for the operational budget. In one case, the item for 
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- consultants in the administrative budget, the Committee proposed 

an increase of $50,000 over the Secretariat's estimate, bringing 
- the item to $150,000. This was done on the grounds that until 
. operating experience was adequate to determine the nature and 
scope of necessary increases in the permanent scientific staff 
> of the Agency, specific needs for specialized scientific services 
ss should be met by the employment of consultants. Otherwise the 
as Committee recommended reductions in both budgets, $186,400 


less in the administrative budget and $430,000 less in the opera- 


. tional budget, making a total budget of $6,365,000. 
2 } _. The major reductions recommended by the Committee were: 
he (a) in the administrative budget, $139,000 less for salaries and 
fi wages and $50,000 less for travel; and (b) in the operational 
budget, $200,000 less for the combined items for economic and 
ts technical assistance and research assistance, and $230,000 less 
a for the fellowship program. Thus in the operational budget 
- recommended by the Committee there was $250,000 foreconomic, 
a technical, and research assistance, $500,000 for fellowships, 
of and $400,000 for the functional laboratory. The Committee speci- 
he fied that no money was to be used for the latter purpose until the 
of total amount was pledged to cover the fellowshipand economic and 
as technical assistance programs, that is, until pledges exceed 
$750,000. 
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The Board of Governors held its final review of the budget and 
program for 1959 during a series of meetings in June and July. 
At the opening of the Board discussions, the U.S. representative 
made a general statement describing briefly his Government's 
concept of the Agency's functions as they affected the preparation 
of the budget and program. Mr. McKinney, the U.S. representa- 
tive, stated that the Agency should not be merely an administra- 
tive unit coordinating the efforts of others through contracting 
the services of others and calling on consultants, but rather that 
it should become a fully operating, well equipped, and well staffed 
organization in its own right in order to best serve its members. 
He stressed that some of the Agency's statutory functions were 
of a nature that required action by an international organization, 
especially its responsibilities in the fields ofhealthand safety and 
safeguards. In order to provide the Agency with the proper 
guidance in its early years, the Board should take the long range 
view and plan ahead for future requirements rather than wait 
until a need had already arisen when it might be too late to meet 
the need satisfactorily. Mr. McKinney expressed the hope that the 
majority of the Board would support these general views of the 
United States and reverse these decisions of the Budget Com- 
mittee that recommended reductions in the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Research and Isotopes, the number of ad hoc advisory 
panels, and the number of nuclear factfinding teams budgeted for; 
and that recommended the arbitrary and inflexible system of 
priorities imposed on the operational budget. 


After lengthy debate and two readings of the program and 
budget, the Board finally approved most of the Budget Committee 
recommendations concerning the administrative budget and the 
Agency staff. However the U.S. delegation successfully led the 
efforts to obtain the Board's approval of a larger increase in the 
staff of the Department of Research and Isotopes than that 
recommended by the Committee. 

The Soviet and Indian delegations attempted to exclude from 
the budget any provisions for staffing the Division of Safeguards. 
They argued that it was premature for the Agency to begin any 
activities in this area, since there wereas yet no Agency projects 
requiring safeguards and no indication that the Agency would be 
asked to enforce safeguards for any bilateral agreements. To 
staff this division now would thus be an unnecessary expense. 
Furthermore the Agency should not begin its operation asa 
policeman. This position was supported by the delegations of the 
United Arab Republic, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Indonesia. 
The Indian delegation made a formal proposal that the Division 
of Safeguards not be established in 1959. 

Several delegations spoke in support of immediate staffing of 
the Safeguards Division, including those of the United Kingdom, 
Korea, Pakistan, and France. The Japanese representative said 
that his Government attached great importance to the Agency's 
activities in this field. It was true that no application had yet 
been made for reactors, but one must open the shop before one 
could expect to have customers. The U.S. delegation supported 
the views of those who thought the Agency should immediately 
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begin to plan its safeguards activities. Mr. McKinney pointed out 
that the Agency's Statute was based on the premise that poten- 
tially dangerous fissionable material must be accounted for. That 
could only be insured by an international system of verification 
and accountability. The Agency therefore had a veryheavy burden 
of responsibility in this respect and it was clear that it would 
first have to develop the system of safeguards before it could 
actually apply the system. He further noted that the bilateral 
agreement between Switzerland and Canada on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy provided that the contracting parties would 
consult to consider entrusting the application of safeguards to 
the Agency when it was in a position to accept this task and that 
similar provisions appeared in at least 10 bilateral agreements 
to which the United States was a party. He concluded by saying 
that if international safeguards were not destined in the long run 
to succeed, it should not be for lack of effort on the part of the 
Agency. 

The Indian proposal was finally defeated with six votes in 
favor (the U.S.S.R., Rumania, Czechoslovakia, India, Indonesia, 
and the United Arab Republic) and 17 against. A Soviet motion 
providing that the staff of the Division of Safeguards should 
include at least one representative from each of the eight geo- 
graphical areas listed in the Statute was defeated by a vote of 10 
in favor and 13 against. Those opposing the resolution, including 
the United States, pointed out that such a requirement would be 
unnecessary and restrictive and would seriously handicap the 
recruitment of a properly qualified staff in this division. Finally 
a U.K. motion was adopted which instructed the Director General 
to proceed with the staffing of the Division of Safeguards. 

The final amount approved by the Board forthe administrative 
budget, and recommended to the General Conference, was 
$5,225,000. With regard to the operational budget, the Board 
decided that the $750,000 allocated by the Budget Committee for 
fellowships and for economic, technical, and research assistance 
should be increased to $1,100,000 in ordertomeet the anticipated 
needs and desires of member states. Since it would be difficult 
to predict in advance the relative demand there would be in the 
next year for fellowships on the one hand and for economic, 
technical, and research assistance on the other hand, the Board 
decided to combine the funds for these two programs. The Agency 
could draw on this total amount forthetwo programs as required. 
At the suggestion of the United States the fund covering economic 
and technical assistance was expanded to include possible re- 
search assistance, so the Agency could assist less developed 
countries in acquiring the necessary initial equipment, including 
training reactors, with which to begin their own activities once 
trained personnel became available through the fellowship pro- 
gram of the Agency. Otherwise a member state might find itself 
with trained personnel but unable to finance equipment for them 
to use. 

The other major part of the operational budget, the fund to 
cover the establishment of an Agency functional laboratory, 
continued to cause controversy. Although the Board and the 
Budget Committee had previously decided to provide funds for 
the establishment of the laboratory, the three Soviet bloc members 
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again raised the question during the final review of the budget 
for 1959, insisting that the item should be dropped. They argued 
that a central laboratory bore no relation to any of the Agency's 
basic functions, and that the Agency should concentrate on 
economic and technical assistance to underdeveloped countries, 
The United States, supported by the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Argentina, and others pointed out the difference between a purely 
research laboratory, to which some members were opposed, and 
a functional laboratory, which was proposed by the Secretariat. 
The latter type of laboratory was bound up with the Agency's 
basic functions, including its program of assistance. The func- 
tional laboratory's objects were, on the one hand, the establish- 
ment of physical standards and calibrations for radiation sources 
and measuring instruments, and, on the other hand, protection 
against hazards from the handling and utilization of radioactive 
materials and against diversion of fissionable materials. The 
Board finally approved the $400,000 for the laboratory by 14 
votes in favor to 4against (the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and Sweden), with 4 abstentions. 

By a vote of 15 in favor, 5 against, and 3 abstentions the total 
figure for the operational budget was then set at $1,500,000, 
including $1,100,000 for fellowships and economic, technical, 
and research assistance, and $400,000 for the laboratory. 

The question of priorities governing the expenditures of funds 
from the operational budget was reviewed by the Board when it 
became apparent that a considerable number of members were 
not satisfied with the recommendation of the Budget Committee 
that no money should be available for the Agency laboratory until 
all the money had been pledged for the other approved programs. 
The United States argued that the proper utilization of the funds 
could only be made as the programs got underway and that the 
Agency should have the same flexibility in utilizing funds for the 
laboratory as the Board had already agreed to in the administra- 
tion of the fellowship and assistance programs. Although there 
was modest support for the elimination of any priority require- 
ments, a compromise was finally achieved which provided that 
‘‘first emphasis’' should be placed on funding the requirements of 
the fellowship and technical assistance programs, ‘‘taking into 
account the extent of the requests made by member states for 
services under these programs and having regard to the avail- 
ability of type II fellowships and gifts of equipment,'’ with second 
emphasis being placed on the central laboratory facility. 


CONSIDERATION BY THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


The program and budget for 1959 was referred to the Budget, 
Technical, and Program Committee of the General Conference 
for initial consideration of the Board's recommendations. The 
U.S. representative led off the general discussions inthe Commit- 
tee by noting that the Conference was a source of fresh ideas and 
that his delegation was deeply interested in the attitude and 
comments of other delegations, particularly those not repre- 
sented on the Board of Governors, although he believed that the 
program and budget as approved by the Board was soundly based, 
wisely conceived, and kept within reasonable limits. 
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In the prolonged discussion which followed in the Committee, 
all countries, including those of the Soviet bloc, indicated general 
approval of the past activities of the Agency and the projected 
1959 program and budget, especially the activities in the fields of 
training, exchange of information, and technical assistance to 
less developed areas as far as it went. However there was strong 
sentiment, especially among the less technically advanced coun- 
tries of Africa and Asia, but also including some Latin American 
countries, that assistance to underdeveloped countries should be 
expanded. 

The U.S.S.R. and other Soviet orbit delegates maintained that 
assistance to underdeveloped countries was the only significant 
task of the Agency. At the same time they argued that the ad- 
ministrative costs of the Agency were too high and that the 
Agency was embarking on activities, such as the establishment of 
a central Agency laboratory in Vienna, which were unnecessary, 
premature, and, at the very least, inadequately justified. They 
also opposed the purchase of scientific supplies and equipment 
($50,000) and, with the Czechoslovak's taking the initiative, 
insisted that item 3 of the administrative budget for ‘‘special 
missions'' ($200,000) should be transferred to the operational 
budget. 

The United Kirgdom, Canada, Italy, Turkey, and, to a lesser 
degree, Brazil, Pakistan, and the Union of South Africa, supported 
the position of the United States that the program and budget, 
which represented a compromise of views within the Board of 
Governors, should be approved as submitted, including approval 
of the laboratory which they strongly defended. The U.K. repre- 
sentative pointed out that the Agency hadtwomain tasks: (1) pro- 
moting action on problems of concern to all countries of the 
world and (2) assisting the underdeveloped countries. He added 
that attempts to suggest that the Agency had only the second task 
could be made only for political reasons. 

During the discussion of the various items of the program 
and budget, considerable attention was given again to the labora- 
tory. Several delegations, including those of the Soviet bloc, 
India, and the United Arab Republic, continued their opposition 
to the inclusion of the item in the budget for 1959, while a number 
of others were not disposed to approve it until the need for the 
laboratory had been clearly established and its functions more 
clearly defined. Finally a resolution was introduced by Mexico, 
Norway, the United Kingdom, and the United States which defined 
the specific purposes of the laboratory as analytical and service 
functions not involving research and limited its activities to the 
implementation of these purposes. The resolution also provided 
that the Director General and the Board of Governors would 
consult with the Agency's Scientific Advisory Committee before 
establishing the laboratory. Following the adoption of this reso- 
lution and the rejection of a Soviet amendment that would have 
eliminated the laboratory from the budget altogether, the Com- 
mittee approved the laboratory item of $400,000 by a vote of 42 
in favor to 12 against, with 4 abstentions, with the understanding 
that the laboratory would be given second priority in the opera- 
tional budget as recommended by the Board. 
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A Czechoslovak proposal aimed at transferring the item on 
‘*special missions'’ from the administrative to the operational 
budget was then defeated by a vote of 32 to 14, with 6 abstentions; 
but a subsequent Czechoslovak amendment to the effect that the 
inclusion of this item among the administrative expenses was 
without prejudice to the future treatment of such expenditures 
was approved 50-0-2, since there was general recognition that it 
was difficult to determine under article XIV ofthe Statute whether 
certain types of Agency services were more properly administra- 
tive or operational expenses. 

After voting on the various parts of the budget and adopting 
certain resolutions bearing on the manner in which the budget 
and program were to be implemented, the Committee approved 
the total amount of the budget as recommended by the Board. The 
administrative budget of $5,225,000 was approved by a vote of 
56 to 0, with | abstention and the operational budget of $1,500,000 
by a vote of 56 to 0, with 6 abstentions. 

When the report of the Budget, Technical, and Program Com- 
mittee came before the plenary, some of the issues previously 
settled in the Committee were reopened by the Soviet bloc, but 
as before their objections were overridden. Thus the item on 
special missions was retained in the administrative budget, and 
the funds to purchase scientific supplies and equipment were 
retained. Finally the operational and administrative budgets 


were approved, almost unanimously, making a total for 1959 of 
$6,725,000. 


Scale of Members Contributions 


To set the scale of contributions to the administrative budget 
for 1959, as well as to revise the provisional scale for 1958, a 
10-member subcommittee was established by the Program, 
Technical, and Budget Committee of the General Conference. 
The United States was a member of the subcommittee. 

The subcommittee agreed on a final scale of contributions for 
1958 based on the scale of contributions adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations for 1958, with the U.S. contribu- 
tions remaining at the revised scale of 33.33 percent in accord- 
ance with a previous agreement. It also adopted a provisional 
scale of contributions for 1959, reflecting the decision of the 
U.N. General Assembly at its 12th session in 1957 which set the 
contribution of the member bearing the highest assessment (the 
United States) at 32.51 percent, left the rate of contribution of 
the members bearing the smallest share at 0.04 percent, and 
maintained the qualification that the per capita contribution of 
any member must not exceed the per capita contribution of the 
member that bears the highest assessment. The subcommittee 
also decided that the practice of setting provisional scales subject 
to retroactive revision should be abolished after 1959, recom- 
mending that the General Conference should adopt each yeara. 


final scale based on the U.N. scale for the preceding calendar 
year. 
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All these decisions were approved in full committee and in 
plenary meeting with no opposing votes and a few abstentions. 


Measures to Obtain Voluntary Contributions 


The Board of Governors recommended to the General Con- 
ference that it convene a pledging conference each year during 
or immediately after the regular session of the General Con- 
ference at which members would be encouraged to make definite 
voluntary commitments to contribute to the general fund from 
which most support for the Agency's operational budget is drawn. 
The U.S. cosponsored a resolution requesting that a Special 
Committee of the Whole under the chairmanship of the President 
of the Conference be convened for this purpose. The resolution 
was unanimously adopted and the Special Committee was sched- 
uled to meet near the end of the Conference. 

At the pledging meeting the U.S. delegation offered to con- 
tribute $500,000 to the general fund outright, plus an additional 
$250,000 to match any contributions made to the fund after 
$1 million had been received until a total of $1,500,000 had been 
pledged. At the meeting some 30 members pledged contributions, 
but the total amount specifically pledged reached only approxi - 
mately $850,000, including the U.S. contribution of $500,000. 


Rules for Voluntary Contributions 


In view of the Statute's provisions contemplating that certain 
of the Agency's program activities be financed from voluntary 
contributions to a general fund, it was recognized that rules to 
govern the acceptance of such contributions would be necessary. 
Although it had been planned to submit draft rules for approval 
in 1958 by the second General Conference, the Board of Governors 
was unable to agree on certain provisions of the rules. For 
example the U.S.S.R. wanted the Agency to accept gifts from any 
source, which might permit unrecognized regimes to gain prestige 
by making a contribution to an international organization. In 
absence of agreement the Board recommended, and the General 
Conference approved, a resolution asking the Board of Governors 
to continue the study of rules governing the acceptance of volun- 
tary contributions and to be prepared to submit rules to the third 
General Conference in 1959. The resolution authorized the Board, 
pending approval by the third General Conference of the rules as 
finally drafted by the Board, to apply the draft rules to voluntary 
contributions received in the interim. 

The Board continued its study of the rules throughout the fall 
of 1958 and by December the majority had reached informal 
agreement on rules that would limit the sources of voluntary 
contributions to governments of states members of the Agency or 
the United Nations, to specialized agencies and organizations with 
which the Agency has a relationship agreement, and to non- 
governmental sources. Certain other conditions were thought 
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desirable; for example, the gift should not be limited as to use, 
and, to the extent possible, should be transferable into currency 
readily usable by the Agency. Formal acceptance of these rules 
was deferred to the January 1959 series of Board meetings. 


Organizational Changes 


During 1958 the Agency took several steps to improve its 
technical operations and its administrative and fiscal procedures. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Preparatory Commission recommended that the Agency 
give careful and early attention to the problem of obtaining com- 
petent external scientific advice on the Agency's programs. It 
was suggested that this might be done bythe convocation of ad hoc 
panels of scientists to provide scientific advice on particular 
aspects of the Agency's program as necessary, and/or by the 
establishment of a standing scientific advisory council composed 
of outstanding nuclear scientists serving in their individual 
capacity and not as representatives of their governments. 

While there was general agreement in the Board of Governors 
on the use of ad hoc panels of scientists to assist the Agency in 
dealing with specific aspects of its program, the Board was 
unable to reach early agreement on the question of establishing a 
scientific advisory council. The discussions in the Board revealed 
a wide range of differences on the composition, functions, and 
terms of reference of such a body, as well as initial doubt on the 
part of some members about the desirability of setting upa 
permanent advisory organ. 

After considerable discussion and study over a period of 
several months, the Board adopted in September a draft resolu- 
tion cosponsored by Brazil, Canada, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States toestablisha Scientific Advisory Committee. 
The Committee consists of seven eminent scientists nominated 
by the Director General, with the concurrence of their respective 
governments, and appointed by the Board. The Committee provides 
advice to the Director General, and through him to the Board, on 
specific scientific and technical questions arising out of the 
Agency's program referred to the Committee by the Director 
General on his own behalf or on behalfof the Board. At the second 
General Conference many members expressed approval of this 
decision. 

The members of the Committee for 1958-59 are Professor 
H. J. Bhabha of India, Sir John Cockroft of the United Kindom, 
Professor V. S. Emelyanov of the U.S.S.R., Professor B. Gold- 
schmidt of France, Dr. B. Gross of Brazil, Dr. W. B. Lewis of 
Canada, and Professor I. 1. Rabi of the United States. They are 
eligible for reappointment to further l-year terms. 

The present meiibers of the Committee also normally repre- 
sent their countries on the U.N. Scientific Advisory Committee, 
thus providing an additional link between the two organizations. 
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At its initial meetings in November the Committee considered 
and made recommendations on the Agency's program of scien- 
tific conferences and meetings in 1959 and 1960, and on the 
Agency's provisional laboratory. In addition the Committee pro- 
vided advice concerning the studies to be undertaken under 
contract with the Agency by research institutions in member 
states. 


APPOINTMENT OF EXTERNAL AUDITORS 


In accordance with the Agency's financial regulations the 


second General Conference appointed a panel of three external 
auditors who are required to be auditors general of member 
states. Since these were initial appointments they were made for 
terms of 1, 2, and 3 years, respectively. Following the electionof 
auditors from the Federal Republic of Germany, Norway, and 
Yugoslavia, lots were drawn to determine the period of each 
appointment. On this basis Norway received the l-year term, 
Yugoslavia the 2-year term, and the Federal Republic of Germany 
the 3-year term. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE STAFF PENSION COMMITTEE 


In order to administer the grant of various benefits under the 
regulations of the U.N. Joint Staff Pension Fund, to which the 
Agency was admitted on October 1, 1958, the second General 
Conference established a Staff Pension Committee. It is composed 
in equal numbers of members elected by the General Conference, 
members appointed by the Director General, and members elected 


by the staff participants. 
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Chapter IV 


SECOND GENERAL CONFERENCE 


The second regular session of the General Conference was 
held in Vienna from September 22 to October 4, 1958, shortly 
after the second U.N. International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva. Many of the delegates at the 
IAEA Conference had attended the Geneva Conference, and the 
discussions held there on the entire range of peaceful uses of 
atomic energy stimulated interest in the Agency's activities. 


Participation 


Of a total membership of 69 countries, all but four (Afghanis- 
tan, Cambodia, Honduras, and Ecuador) were represented by 
official delegations at the second regular session. In addition two 
nonmember states, Colombia and Uruguay, sent official observers. 

The United Nations, as well as the following specialized 
agencies, also sent representatives: ILO, FAO, UNESCO, WHO, 
International Bank (IBRD), International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO), and the World Meteorological Organization (WMO). 

The following intergovernmental organizations were repre- 
sented by observers at the invitation of the Board of Governors: 


European Atomic Energy Community (EURATOM) 

European Organization for Nuclear Research (CERN) 

European Nuclear Energy Agency of the OEEC (ENEA) 

Joint Institute for Nuclear Research at Dubno 

Organization of American States (OAS) 

Commission for Technical Cooperation in Africa South of 
the Sahara (CCTA/CSA) 


The following nongovernmental organizations, in consultative 
status with the United Nations or one of its specislized agencies, 
were also represented: 


Friends World Committee for Consultation 

International Chamber of Commerce 

International Commission on Radiological Protection 

International Commission on Radiological Units and Meas- 
urements 

National Association of Manufacturers 
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World Federation of Mental Health 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
World Federation of United Nations Associations 
World Power Conference 

World Veterans’ Federation 

International Co-Operative Alliance 

International Conference of Free Trade Unions 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
International Organization for Standardization 











The U.S. delegation was headed during the first week by John A. 
McCone, Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Robert 
McKinney, permanent U.S. representative to the IAEA and U.S. 
member of the Agency Board of Governors, assumed chairman- 
ship when Mr. McCone left on September 28. A complete list of 
the U.S. delegation is contained in annex A. 


Organization 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, AGENDA, AND CREDENTIALS 








After a simple opening ceremony on September 22, consisting 
of a welcoming speech by the Acting President, Chancellor Raab 
of Austria, and a brief statement by the representative of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, the General Conference 
elected the following officers unanimously and without debate, 
following the completion of advance consultations: President of 
the Conference, Dr. Tjondronegoro Sudjarwo of Indonesia; 8 
Vice Presidents (with due regard to equitable geographic repre- 
sentation): Canada, Cuba, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, the 
United Arab Republic, the United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R.; 4 
members of the General (or Steering) Committee at large: 
France, Japan, Rumania, and the United States. 

In addition the Conference appointed a nine-member Creden- 
tials Committee proposed by the Conference President, as 
follows: Australia, Ceylon, Pakistan, Peru, Sweden, the Union of 
South Africa, the United States, the U.S.S.R., and Venezuela. 

During a brief recess the two main committees of the whole 
met and elected chairmen: Dr. Rajan of India for the Legal and 
Administrative Committee and Mr. Erice of Spain for the Pro- 
gram, Technical, and Budget Committee. 

The General Committee, consisting of 15 members (the Con- 
ference President (who serves as chairman), 8 Vice Presidents, 
4 members elected at large, and the chairmen of the two main 
committees), then met and made the following assignment of 


agenda items, which was approved in plenary session without 
debate: 




















Plenary Meetings (in addition to the opening and closing 
ceremonies, election of conference officers, and appointment 
of committees): 


Report of the Credentials Committee 
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Statement by the Director General 
General Debate and Report of the Board of Governors for the 


year 1957-58 

Measures to Obtain Voluntary Contributions, et cetera 

Second Report to the U.N. General Assembly (1957-58) 
Election of Members of the Agency's Staff Pension Committee 
Appointment of External Auditors 


General Committee 


Determination of the Closing Date of the Session 
Election of Members to the Board of Governors 
Month in which Regular Sessions of the General Conference 
shall be Convened 


Opening Date of the Third Regular Session 


Program, Technical, and Budget Committee 


Program, Budget, and Working Capital Fund for 1959 

Use of the Working Capital Fund in 1958 

Scale of Members’ Contributions 

Possible Participation of the Agency in the U.N. Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance 


Administrative and Legal Committee 





Rules Regarding the Acceptance of Voluntary Contributions to 
the General Fund 

Relations with Specialized Agencies 

Relations with Intergovernmental Organizations 

Rules on the Consultative Status of Nongovernmental Organi- 
zations with the Agency 

Arrangements for a Possible Report to the ECOSOC of the 
United Nations before the Third Regular Session of the 
General Conference 


When the Committee met additional officers were elected as 
follows: Administrative and Legal Committee--Mr. El Annabi 
(Tunisia) as Vice Chairman and Mr. Cvrije (Yugoslavia) as 
Rapporteur; Program, Technical, and Budget Committee--Mr. 
Pardo (Argentina) as Vice Chairman and Mr. Zampetti (Italy) as 
Rapporteur; Credentials Committee--Dr. Ahmed (Pakistan) as 
Chairman. 

The entire second day of the Conference was taken up by the 
question of credentials. In the Credentials Committee, with 
Pakistan presiding, the U.S.S.R. launched an all-out attack to 
unseat the representative of the Republic of China. The United 
States proposed a resolution providing that the General Con- 
ference decide not to consider during its second session any 
proposal to exclude the representatives of the Government of the 
Republic of China, or to seat representatives of ‘‘The Central 
People's Government of the People's Republic of China,'’ and that 
the credentials of the delegation of the Government of the Republic 
of China conform with the pertinent provision of the Rules of 
Procedure. This resolution was approved in committee by a vote 
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of 6 to 3. A U.S. motion that no action be taken on the credentials 
of Hungary's delegation was also approved in committee (4 to l, 
with 4 abstentions). Although the Soviet attack was renewed in the 
plenary session after its defeat in committee, the plenary adopted 
the entire report of the Credentials Committee (42 to 11, with 6 
abstentions), A Czechoslovak proposal that the Conference instruct 
the Director General to invite all states which might so desire to 


send observers to the General Conference was defeated (16 to 43, 
with | abstention). 


Work of the General Conference 


STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL 


On the first day of the Conference the Director General of the 
Agency, W. Sterling Cole, presented a concise, comprehensive 
statement that reviewed the Agency's administrative problems 
(such as permanent headquarters and staff housing) and summa- 
rized its past accomplishments and future tasks. 

As past accomplishments the Director General listed among 
other things: (1) recruitment of a competent staff; (2) develop- 
ment of a successful fellowship program with 251 applications 
received and 132 applicants already selected for placement; 
(3) completion of a survey of the need for nuclear training centers 
in Latin America by a team of experts provided by member 
countries; (4) progress on the preparation of a reactor directory; 
(5) establishment of a technical library; (6) preparation of a draft 
manual for the safehandling of radioisotopes; and (7) successful 
negotiation of relationship agreements with five specialized 
agencies. 

Referring to future tasks, he stressed the need for (1) the 
development of health and safety rules; (2) the establishment of a 
system of safeguards; (3) coordination of research; (4) scientific 
conferences sponsored by the Agency; (5) studies of power reactor 
needs; (6) international agreement on third-party liability; and 
(7) exploitation of the results of the second Geneva peaceful uses 
conference. On the specific subject of safeguards, he expressed 
the hope that countries producing source material would agree 
that all foreign shipments would be registered with the Agency. 

He also expressed the opinion that bilateral arrangements 
were only a temporary means of meeting the need for helping 
‘“‘nonatomic countries'' and urged all governments to make in- 
creasing use of the Agency. In this connection he stated that 
some preferential treatment must be given to the Agency in 
obtaining nuclear fuel as an inducement to governments to 
utilize the channels of ‘‘true international cooperation."' 


GENERAL DEBATE 


In the general debate centering on the Report of the Board of 
Governors for the Year 1957-58, the delegates of 37 countries 
presented their views on the Agency and its activities. 

The statements of all the delegates, withthe exception of those 
of the U.S.S.R. and most of the Soviet bloc countries, revealed a 
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positive, constructive attitude toward the Agency. With some 
exceptions all showed a very considerable degree of satisfaction 
with the Agency's accomplishments during the first year, espe- 
cially in the fields of organization, training (fellowship program), 
exchange of information, health and safety, and consultative 
technical assistance (such as the Latin American survey). At the 
same time many called for greater economy inthe administrative 
operations of the Agency. 


The great majority urged increased Agency participation in 
the organization of scientific conferences and symposia in the 
field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. Many stressed the need 
for closer and more friendly relations with the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. Others called for studies of the 
problem of the disposal of radioactive wastes in the seas; and 
several, including the United States, stressed the need for an 
international convention on the question of third-party liability. 

The technically advanced countries outside the Soviet bloc all 
pledged wholehearted support for the Agency, but they were 
inclined to stress the need for a realistic approach to what the 
Agency could accomplish, especially in the way of direct technical 
assistance. It was pointed out that no small reactor had yet been 
designed to supply the amounts of power appropriate to the needs 
of the less developed countries. Until such reactors were opera- 
tional many delegations believed that the most useful help the 
Agency could give to the less developed countries was to concen- 
trate on the training of scientists and technicians and other 
assistance programs. On the other hand the delegates of less 
advanced countries, while also recognizing the Agency's accom- 
plishments and pledging support, called for greater Agency efforts 
to bring the benefits of nuclear power to the underdeveloped 
areas. The U.S.S.R. and most of the countries of the Soviet bloc 
made statements highly charged with political propaganda. The 
statements of the Soviet bloc were not well received, however, 
and a number of smaller countries, including Ceylonand Pakistan, 
deplored the injection of political issues into the debate. 

One of the most significant statements in the general debate 
was that of the Japanese delegate who requested that the Agency 
apply its safeguard provisions to the U.S.-Japanese bilateral 
agreement. The Japanese also asked the Agency's assistance in 
obtaining three tons of natural uranium for Japanese reactors, 
thus becoming the first country to request the Agency to provide 
it with nuclear materials. 

The statement of the U.S. delegate, Mr. McCone, delivered on 
the second day of the general debate, was very warmly received 
by most delegations outside the Soviet bloc as one of the strongest 
statements of positive support for the Agency heard during the 
debate. 

After stating the confidence of the U.S. Government in the 
purpose of the Agency and assuring the Conference that the United 
States eventually would look to the Agency as the major institu- 
tional channel through which the international peaceful uses 
program of the United States would be implemented, he described 
the Agency's record as encouraging and, referring to Director 
General Cole's statement, briefly recapitulated the Agency's 
accomplishments. Looking to the future he pledged U.S. support 
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to the Agency's 1959 budget and, in addition to the program 
outlined therein, made six proposals for new or expanded activity 
in the fields of (1) radioisotopes; (2) health and safety; (3) train- 
ing; (4) research (including a U.S. offer to sponsor in institutions 
abroad research contracts that would be administered by the 
Agency); (5) encouragement of the development of atomic power, 
with due consideration to the needs of the underdeveloped areas, 
through continuing surveys of all factors involved and the means 
by which the Agency could accelerate the availability of economi- 
cally feasible nuclear power; and (6) information exchange, with 
new emphasis in the field of nuclear fusion. He also repeated the 
U.S. offer to match, until July 1, 1960, the offers of uranium-235 
made to the Agency by other members and expressed the hope 
that such steps, coupled with progress in disarmament, would 
bring closer the day when the Agency would be the principal 
custodian of a major portion of the world's fissionable material. 

Early in his statement Mr. McCone expressed approval of the 
Japanese intention to request the Agency to administer the safe- 
guards provided in Japan's bilateral agreement with the United 
States. Noting that the Agency must, therefore, move speedily 
toward establishing the system of safeguards necessary for the 
full implementation of its Statute, the U.S. delegation joined with 
the Japanese delegation in support of an immediate approach to 
this task by the Agency Secretariat. 


DATE OF ANNUAL REGULAR SESSION AND OPENING DATE 
OF THE THIRD GENERAL CONFERENCE 


After completing its consideration of agenda items in com- 
mittee and in plenary session, the second General Conference 
closed on October 4. The most significant work and discussions 
of the Conference are covered under the appropriate subject 
headings elsewhere in this report. 

It was decided, after careful consideration of all possible 
dates, that the regular sessions of the General Conference would 
be held every year in late September. Tuesday, September 22, 


1959, was set as the opening date of the third regular General 
Conference. 
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Chapter V 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Each Board of Governors completes its work following the 
close of each regular annual session of the General Conference 
and the completion of the terms of the 13 designated and 5 of the 
10 elected members of the Board and in accordance with the 
provisions of article VI of the Statute. 

In 1958 the first step in preparing for the organization of the 
second Board was taken on July 4 when, after consultations among 
its members, the fir.t Board designated 13 members to serve on 
the second Board. In accordance with article VI.A.1 of the Statute 
the Board: 


(a) redesignated Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, and the United States as the 5 members most advanced 
in the technology of atomic energy including the production of 
source materials; 

(b) redesignated as the member most advanced in the tech- 
nology of atomic energy, including the production of fissionable 
materials, in each of the following geographical areas not repre- 
sented by the 5 members designated in group (a): 

Latin America--Brazil 

Africa and the Middle East--The Union of South Africa 
South Asia--India 

Southeast Asia and the Pacific--Australia 

Far East--Japan; 

(c) designated Belgium and Poland to replace Portugal and 
Czechoslovakia, respectively, as other producers of source 
materials from among the 4 members listed in article VI.A.2 of 
the Statute; 

(d) designated Denmark to replace Sweden in the seat reserved 
for other members supplying technical assistance in accordance 
with article VI.A.2 of the Statute. 


On September 26 of the second General Conference: 


(a) elected three members of the Board to represent the 
following geographical areas for 2-year terms in accordance with 
article VI.A.3 of the Statute: 

Western Europe--the Netherlands 

Africa and the Middle East--the United Arab Republic 
(reelected) 

Southeast Asia and the Pacific--Indonesia (reelected); 
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llowing the second General Conference the first Board 
pleted its work on October 3. The second Board convened on 
\ctober 6 and, after welcoming the new Governors from Belgium, 
ark, the Netherlands, Poland, and Venezuela, elected Carlos 
nardes of Brazil as Chairman, and W. Billig of Poland and 


Tr 


N. Ahmed of Pakistan as Vice Chairmen. 


- - am } } } } j 
ard aiso reviewed tne membership of its 


The Chairman noted that the Committee To Advise the 


rector General on Negotiations With Specialized Agencies, 
ch had comprised the Chairman (or a Vice Chairman) of the 
Board and representatives of Sweden, the Union of South Africa, 


the U.S.S.R., the United Arab Republic, and the United States, had 


completed its work. It was decided, however, that the Chairman 


might request the Board to consider whether the Committee 
revived to deal with relations with intergovernmental, 


ip nongovernmental, Irganizat Mis 


The Board decided that the Committee To Advise the 
irector General on Permanent peemenar is ys should consist of 


the Chairman (or a Vice Chairman) and the Governors from 
, t i, Canada, India, Japan, the Netherlands (replacing Ita! y), 
(3) The Board decided to establish an Ad Hoc Committee on 


Rules Regarding the Acceptance of Voluntary Contributions to the 
General Fund and the Acceptance of Services, Equipment, and 
Facilities. The Chairman was requested to designate its members 
in nsultation with the Vice Chairman. As named by the Chair- 
man, the Committee consists of the Chairman (or a Vice Chair- 
man) and representatives of Argentina, France, India, the Nether- 
lands, the U.S.S.R., the United Arab Republic, the United Kingdom, 


TT 


and the United States. 
4 he Board decided to add Japan to the membership of the 
Committee on Agreements for the Supply of Fissionable, Source, 


and Other Materials, as indicated in the section on the supply of 
materials above. 


By the end of. 1958 it was anticipated that, as the Agency's 
program continued to develop, the Board would want to consider 
establishing additional committees to assist in its consideration 
of some of the more technical and complex problems with which 
it would have to deal. 
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United States Delegation 
to the 
Second Regular Session of the General Conference 
of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
Vienna, Austria, September 22, 1958 


United States Representative 


The Honorable John A. McCone, Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission 


Alternate United States Representative 


The Honorable Robert H. McKinney, United States Representa- 


tive to the International Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna” 


Special Observer 


The Honorable Lewis L. Strauss, Special Assistant to the 
President for Atomic Affairs 


Congre ssional Adviser 


The Honorable Carl T. Durham, Chairman, Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy 


Special Advisers 


The Honorable John F. Floberg, Commissioner, Atomic 
Energy Commission 

The Honorable Harold S. Vance, Commissioner, Atomic 
Energy Commission 


‘Mr. McKinney resigned as U.S. representative to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency on September 15, 1958, effective 
at the conclusion of the second regular session of the General 
Conference. 
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Senior Advisers 





W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., Counselor of Embassy, Vienna, 
Austria 

John A. Hall, Acting Assistant General Manager for Inter- 
national Activities, Atomic Energy Commission 

John H. Manley, United States Mission to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, Austria 

Harold C. Vedeler, United States Mission to the International 

Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, Austria 











Advisers 





Kathleen Bell, Department of State 

William I. Cargo, Department of State 

Halvor O. Ekern, Department of State 

Charter Heslep, Atomic Energy Commission 

Myron B, Kratzer, Atomic Energy Commission 

Clyde L. McClelland, United States Missiontothe International 
Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, Austria 

Alfred Puhan, Department of State 

Luther J. Reid, Department of State 

Edwin E. Spingarn, Atomic Energy Commission 















































Tey Ernest L. Stanger, Department of State 
John P. Trevithick, United States Mission to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna, Austria 
Richard E. Wright, Atomic Energy Commission 
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Annex B 


United States Member 


The Honorable Robert M. McKinney, United States Representa- 
tive to the International Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna’ 


Advis 


John H. Manley, Senior Scientific and Technical Adviser* 
Harold C. Vedeler, Senior Political Adviser 

John P. Trevithick, Technical Adviser 

Clyde L. McClelland, Scientific and Technical Adviser 
Richard S. Wheeler, Executive Officer 


"Mr. McKinney resigned as U.S. representative to the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency on September 15, 1958, effective 
at the conclusion of the second regular session of the General 
Conference. 

“Mr. Manley resigned as Senior Scientific and Technical 
Adviser to the U.S. Mission to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency on September 15, 1958, effective at the conclusion of the 
second regular session of the General Conference. 
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APPENDIX 2 
EXCERPT FROM PAGE 10 oF “ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS TO THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE,”’ REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
COVERING THE PERIOD FROM JULY 1, 1958, TO JUNE 30, 1959 


E. CONCLUSION 


43. During the past year, the Agency has begun to work in all the fields covered 
by its statute. The extent of its activities has, however, varied considerably, the 
most notable growth being in the field of technical assistance, including fellow- 
ships, and health and safety and radiation protection. The Agency's program 
of conferences has also successfully begun as has its work of promoting and 
helping research. The Agency has begun to fulfill its role as a supnlier of ma- 


terial, and this has led to the first application of its safeguards. The Agency 


has thus started to meet the needs of its member states in many domains, and 
the Board expects that 1960 will be a vear of consolidation during which most 
of its programs will become firmly established and will expand at a more even 
rate. Further major extension of the Agency's activities will depend to a con- 
siderable extent on the degree to which it is called upon to fulfill its functions in 
regard to the development of nuclear power and the supply of materials. 

44. In this connection, it may be recalled that in its report the Preparatory 


Commission envisaged the preparation of a long-term operational plan in 1959 for 
providing assistance in the peaceful uses of atomic energy to member states in 
underdeveloped areas. The detailed programs which have been elaborated in 
response to the resolutions adopted by the General Conference at its second regu- 
lar session can be regarded as providing the major elements for such a plan. 
The Board considers that in particular the implementation of resolution GC 
(II) /RES/27, concerning assistance to the less develoned countries in relation 
to the develonment of nuclear power. and of resolutions GC (IT)/RES/28 and 
GC (II) /RES/29 regarding respectively programs of conferences and symposia 
and the development of the research and training activities of the Agency, 
taken together with the program it is reeommending for 1960, cover, in a bal- 
anced manner, the different tvpes of assistance which the Agency can render at 
the present stage to its member states in the less develoned areas. Additional 
operating experience will be needed in order to determine whether the pro- 
gram as presently conceived can be considered as constituting the long-term 
operational plan referred to in the Preparatory Commission's report, or whether 
additional elements could be added or shifts in emphasis should be contemplated. 
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